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Notes of the Week 


The general fluidity of the European situation, 
in a flux still less fixable since M. Herriot’s fall 
in France and the resultant greater 
instability there, is emphasised by 
Stalin’s speech declaring that the 
Soviets are completely prepared 
for war, and the failure of negotiations for a pact 
of non-aggression between the Soviets and Japan. 
Soviet Russia, at least as a manceuvre, backs 
China; and Japan and China are in a state of 
chronic, if minor, hostilities. Almost the sole 
cheerful point here is that British policy would 
appear tardily to have awakened to the danger of 
antagonising Japan and is damping down the fires 
of pro-Chinese enthusiasm at Geneva. The orbit 
of foreign politics is world-wide. The eye of 
Moscow is that of Argus. Agents of the Third 
International are reported in Jugoslavia, fishing 
in troubled waters, as they undoubtedly are also 
in Barcelona and Seville. 


Panorama 


In such an atmosphere will the Bureau of the 
Disarmament Conference meet in Geneva on 
January 23 and the General Com- 


Lord mission a week later? Contrary 
a to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
Friend hopes, the Five Power Preliminary 


meeting is unlikely to take place, 
the weightiest objection coming from Berlin, which 
wants anything rather than discussion in detail 
of her new-won principle of ‘‘ equality of military 
status.’”” Germany’s unwillingness to see ratios 
fixed for herself may, by an irony of fate, save the 


British navy and air force and the French navy, 
from having ratios fixed for them, to which they 
would honourably adhere, whereas possible 
opponents almost certainly would not. 


** 
* 
So young Tories complain that they are paid 


no attention in the L.N.U. May we suggest to 
them that the only remedy is to get 


Will a move on and compel attention ? 
} nowy Perhaps the debate at Oxford 


where the subject came up was the 
beginning of the move. May we also suggest that 
such a move might be seen with advantage in a 
sphere wider than the Oxford and Cambridge 
Unions? Where are all the bright young Tory 
members who entered this Parliament? They were 
going to speak out, let new ideas fly, and gener- 
ally titivate the old gang. Of all the young men 
of any party the sole name known to-day is that 
of Sir Oswald Mosley—who, so far as age goes, 
might almost count as their Methuselah. Where 
are our new Randolphs, Cranbourns, Winstons, 
F.E.’s? Echo sadly answers, Where ? 


** 
And then Sir Robert Horne must needs address 


Youth in the evening and say ‘“‘ We got you into 
this welter of woe, and it ought to 


Who be our job to get you out. But we 
“We” ‘Want your help and your vigour.” 


This kind of thing is, if we may 
say so (or if we may not), unmitigated bosh, and 
we hope it will not deceive or flatter Youth. If Sir 
Robert means to apologise for the war, the peace, 
and the depression, he might as well apologise for 
the epidemic of influenza. If he does not mean 
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that, he means nothing at all. ‘‘ We’’ did not 
‘“ get’? anyone into this welter of woe. It is the 
inevitable consequence of the play of economic 
forces. 


* * 
* 


The sooner Youth and Age stop talking and 
complaining and excusing about the War, the 
sooner something really sensible 
And may be said, done, or at least 
Siauatien attempted. This miserable harping 
on a past which was born of a 
previous past and has left as progeny the present 
is undignified in Age and unworthy of Youth. It 
has become a spineless hysteria, an obsession, an 
ideé fixe. It is no more use to life than a lachry- 
mose, self-pitying, self-absorbed lover. At all 
events if Youth has no more to think than Sir 
Robert Horne, Heaven help us. For, of course, 
we need its ‘‘ help and vigour.’’ It has to run the 
machine of life. So far it has shown little capacity 
and no enthusiasm. It is, apparently, a kind of 
Mrs. Gummidge thinking of ‘‘ the old ’un”’ and 
bursting into weak tears. Oh, buck up, Youth— 
and don’t listen to Sir Robert Horne. 


* * 
* 


So all those stories about struggling queues 
lining up at the offices of Collectors of Income Tax 
‘ early on New Year’s morning filled 
Willing with the wherewithal and the desire 

‘ to pay the January instalment seem 
Weakening to have been a little overdrawn 
after all. They must have been, because the income 
tax receipts for the first week of 1933 turn out 10 
have been less than half the amount received during 
the corresponding week of 1932, the figures be'ng 
£9,476,000 as against £21,353,000. Surtax re- 
ceipts also declined from £7,670,000 to £4,000,900. 
There need be no occasion for surprise in that. 
A year ago, what with the ‘‘ Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment,’’ the sense of impelling urgency, and a piece 
of marvellous community endeavour the people of 
this country achieved an almost unparalleled act 
of financial sacrifice. They will do it again—f 
they can. But can they? There seems to be a 
hint of danger that the Government are taking too 
much for granted, that there may be a possibility 
of a miscalculation of where the breaking point 
comes, that more efforts are being devoted to get- 
ting the burden carried than to reducing its weight. 


* * 
* 


The World Economic Conference, which accord- 
ing to the Prime Minister’s pet plan should meet 
in London in the spring, has 

entered into a second period of 
Gold “annotated agenda activity at 
Geneva, the first having come to 
gtief last November. Enthusiasts for Confer- 
encitis explain that the initial failure to get going 
was due to the annotations and that the preparatory 


committee will now produce its agenda neat. What 
is clearer is that the committee’s meeting—and 
beyond doubt, the conference itself, when and tf 
it should materialise like ectoplasm out of the murk 
of international seances—will be the scene of battle 
between America anxious to force Great Britain 
back on to the gold standard and this country 
equally anxious to get rid of the debt millstone. 

** 

* 
In this connection it is perhaps lucky for us that 
France should have defaulted on her December 
instalment, since she is on the side 
Whose of the big gold battalions, and 
Hat ? pressure on us from a common 
front would be harder to withstand. 
‘The suppression of trade barriers and the raising 
of commodity price levels, asked for on our behalf 
by Sir Frederick Leith-Ross as a price for our 
return to gold, above and beyond a satisfactory 
debt settlement, suggests a considerable lapse of 
time yet to run: they are two rabbits that no con- 
jurer as yet performing can produce from his hat. 

* 

The Adriatic cauldron keeps a-bubbling. Songs 
obnoxious to Italian sentiment are heard in Jugo- 
slavia. Articles and speeches 
Fire, threatening Belgrade noise them- 
Burn ! selves forth in Rome. To what 
end? It is a question that may 
well be asked by all interested in keeping the peace, 
when armed bands are openly encouraged by one 
side for the defence of its frontier, and naval plans 
for blockade or attack are hardly less openly can- 
vassed on the other. According to good judges 
Signor Mussolini does not want a war, and the 
deep-lying prudence he has so often displayed 
seems to justify this belief. But the Duce may not 
be averse to using the greater heat in some of his 


_subordinates’ heads—General Balbo’s, for instance, 


with his superb air fleet, and dreams of ‘‘ Now or 
Never ’’—both to pose his country as a candidate 


‘ for the succession of the Holy Roman Empire, and 
‘to treat Europe to the spectacle of a grand tight- 


rope performance and the fear, only too pleasing 
to some folk, that he may be jolted off. 


* * 


Italian interest in Albania is plainly not dis- 
interested. Indeed the Albanians themselves are 
becoming aware of this. Their 
cheerful policy, according to one 

Gate among them, was to take money 

’ from both sides, hoping to give 
nothing in return. But the prospect of a strict 
Italo-Albanian Customs Union was not to their 
liking, and the dishing of it, at least for the time 
being, by the enterprise of two French journalists 
in London who ferretted the cat (since disavowed) 
out of the bag, induced a curious visit of thanks 
from a prominent Albanian to the editor of a great 
daily here who got the “‘ story ”’ too. 


Curiouser 
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LORD CURZON 


[Lady Oxford is being attacked for her reminiscences 
of Lord Curzon. ] 


Something a snob, and something too a bully, 
His deeds and his ambitions were not low. 

You knew him well, and yet you knew not fully, 
If but the bully and the snob you show. 


The valet marks the hero fretful, ailing, 
And draws him only minus teeth and wig ; 
But in a friend it was a tragic failing, 
That in a big man she saw nothing big. 
—Jj.R. B. 


** 
* 
‘* These delights if thou canst give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live.”’ 

Mr. Ivor Novello’s new play at 
the Criterion, entitled with the 
usual misquotation ‘‘Fresh Fields,”’ 
may not be wholly Miltonic, but it 
will provide as truly Bacchic joy to thousands as 
tu a leading lady in the stalls the second night who 
had to seek support from excess of laughter. 
Imagine the two middle-aged orphaned daughters 
of a duke (Miss Lilian Braithwaite + Miss Ellis 
Jeffreys = smartness + sweetness + technique to 
the nth), waiting in penury for the latter’s son, 
offspring of common, as well as commoner, Mr. 
Crabbe, to marry and inherit £10,000 a year ; which 
he won't, not feeling like it. On them in Bel- 
gravia descend an Australian widow, Mrs. Pidgeon, 
rich, adorably vulgar, friend of the late Crabbe, 
with ditto daughter Una, and still more brother 
Tom, to spend their money and get Una presented. 


L’Allegro 


* * 
* 


The story? That is obvious in any farcical 
comedy, and Mr. Novello’s is in the classic Eng- 
Thri lish line of it. An excellent bit of 
ice fun, made delightful by the 
the —_ author's real turn of wit, as well as 
his skilful handling of dramatic 
effect. It is no mean feat to give us three proposal! 
scenes and three kisses running without becoming 
sickly or boresome. ‘* Fresh Fields ”’ is full of 
genuine stuff, with capital parts for half a dozen 
good actors and mirth in every line. London will 
live long with it. 
* * 
* 
It is interesting to find the entire agreement 
between Mr. Richard Law, who writes in this issue 
an article on the American debt and 


B. L. the Saturday Reviewer, who has 
ss written previously on the same sub- 


ject. And, obviously, if there 
exists a member of Parliament who is qualified par- 
ticularly to express views on this subject it is the 
son of Bonar Law, Prime Minister when Mr. 
Baldwin not only made his notorious settlement 
with the United States but clearly put his political 


chief ‘‘ in the cart ’’ in doing so—and talking about 
it. But Richard Law is not content to be destruc- 
tive in criticism. He has positive and constructive 
ideas of the right solution, and these deserve, not 
by the glamour of the name of Law but in them- 
selves, serious and close attention. 


* * 
* 


Just why all the fuss continues to be made about 

the imprisonment of Mr. Tom Mann it is difficult 

to imagine unless, indeed, one is 

The er content with the simplest and the 

most obvious explanation, which 

Leaiery is that Mr. Lansbury and _ his 

friends saw in the fate of the old agitator an 

excuse for a little anti-Government propaganda in 
what are, after all, rather dull political days. 


Tom Mann had his hearing at the Courts, and 
h: would not have gone to prison if he had givén 
a surety which, it seems to us, any reasonable law- 
abiding citizen would be willing to give and ex- 
pect to give. Prison was chosen by him rather 
than inflicted on him, and that being so we fail 
to see what cause of complaint lies with him or 
with anyone else. We can quite understand Mr. 
Lansbury’s jaunt to Lossiemouth, and we can 
appreciate the joy which that piece of rather bright 
publicity gave him. But he should leave ‘it at that 
and refrain from wasting his own time and that of 
thc Home Secretary by writing long and very tire- 
some letters which give neither help nor instruction 
to anybody. 


* * 
* 


“‘ To-day the Russian population is experienc- 
ing a famine without failure of crops.’’ This 
damning judgment on Bolshevik 
Factitious Policy comes from no _ political 
Famine opponent, but from from a report 
just issued by a strictly impartial 
inquirer, to wit, the Birmingham Bureau of Re- 
search on Russian Economic Conditions. Here 
we have the inevitable result of an attempt on 
Socialist lines to make production fit artificial 
prices instead of allowing it to be stimulated by the 
prospect of fair reward to the producer. 


lt is a result foreseen by all sane persons judg- 
ing from universal experience. Not even the 
harshest tyranny can compel corn to grow where 
it is unprofitable to grow corn. The prices fixed 
by the masters of Russia have sunk to as low as 
ten per cent. of the market value of corn when 
freely sold. Therefore corn is no longer grown. 
Vast stretches of fertile Russian land are over- 
run with weeds. Flour often costs one hundred 
times more than in pre-war days. Shortage of all 
agricultural produce is acute. Communism or, 
what is the same thing here, Socialism, equals 
famine. 
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It is so uncommon a pleasure to see ‘‘She Stoops 
to Conquer ’’ that it would be ungracious to recall 
the author's alternative name for 
one of the most enchanting come- 
Titl dies in the English or, for the 

e 

matter of that, any other language. 
Let admirers of the Old Vic where ail lovers of 
Goldsmith now are flocking to see ‘‘ The Mistakes 
of a Night,’’ be reassured. Most of the mistakes in 
th. production can be brought down to a certain 
lack of tempo in the early scenes owing for the 
greater part to inexperience, and, as the actors 
warm up, so do they enter into the spirit of the 
matter with a dash and sincerity that carries the 
audience as fairly away as the crack of Tony Lum- 
kin’s whip does his far-famed fiery pair. Mr. 
Malcolm Keen, once he can let his passion fly, 
gives us a convincing Mr. Hardcastle ; Miss Peggy 
Ashcroft however is a distressingly heavy Kate. As 
Miss Neville, Miss Valerie Tudor has a more ap- 
propriate 18th century touch, and if Marlow 
and Hastings fall short of this, Messrs Hick- 
man and Fox yet put vast energy into their 
parts. Miss Claire Harris is an admirable Mrs. 
Hardcastle. As for Mr. Percy Livesey’s Tony, he 
is an adorable creature, less noisy than others we 
have seen—none the worse for that—and gifted 
with a charmingly unusual humour, that carries 
him again over the ticklish spots. The romps of 
the jewel scene and of the letter are delivered in 
the highest fettle. In a word, ‘‘ She Stoops to 
Conquer,’’ at the Old Vic, is a_ prodigiously 
pleasing revival. 


* * 
* 


‘“It has largely been in the hands of the crank, 
the sentimentalist, and that appalling creature, the 
ca publicist.’’ It is pleasant to read 
United Colonel John Buchan thus rebuk- 
Pf _the child of his loins, the League 
‘of Nations Union. And a wise 
father it is who knows his own child, late in the 
day though it be. The League of Nations Union, 
founded to heat up popular interest in this country 
for the doings of President Wilson’s outcast babe 
at Geneva, is alleged to have taken to politics on 
its own account, to be involved in subversive 
activities, and to give whole-hearted support to the 
Samuelite Liberal party. Pharasitical intolerance 
is another charge levelled against officers of the 
Union and from Col. Buchan’s remarks, we judge, 
cannot be wholly baseless. But is not the Union 
merely following in the footsteps of the League ? 


++ 
There has been a strange epidemic recently of 


escapes from the French Foreign Legion, and an 
equally strange eagerness on the 


part of some of our more _sensa- 
tional newspapers to ‘‘ boom” 


. them and to make heroic figures of 
those who have taken part in them. The central 


fact seems to be that escapes, or desertions, have 
trebled in number. We are not concerned with 
that; it is the business of the French military 
authorities and of no-one else. - 


What we are concerned with is the folly of the 
Englishmen who join the Foreign Legion and the 
erroneous assessment of values which acclaims them 
ai being wonderful persons when they trek away 
from it. A man who joins knows, if he has any 
sense at all, just what he is doing and the bitter 
trials and hardships he will have to face in guard- 
ing, under one of the most rigorous and merciless 
disciplinary machines in the world, the blistering 
desert stretches of French territory. If there are 
cruelties and disillusions and heart-breaks it is no 
good blaming the French or their system. The 
one thing for Englishmen to do is not to leave 
the Legion but to leave it alone. 


No wonder there has been all this fuss about the 
National Portrait Gallery’s picture of Mrs. Beeton ; 
. for she was at the very least a land- 

Portrait = mark in our domestic history. Few 
e dy can study her cookery book to-day, 
but few have not been bred on it, 
they and their fathers who begat them. The recipes, 
made for ampler days, may be out of date, but the 
science of domestic cookery and the triumph of 
domestic management remain so long as the home 
rules England and is nurse to its conduct and char- 
acter. Mrs. Beeton wrote only one book. She died, 
very early, before she could write another. But 
which best-seller may be compared to it? What 
author can claim a like renown ? And how many of 
the famous and successful can assert an equal right 
to rank as benefactors? So long as we eat even 
some of our dinners at our own tables, we shall 
not ask ‘‘ Who was she? ’’ when Mrs. Beeton's 
portrait stares us in the face. 


* 
% 


Publishers are often exceedingly polite, 
especially when the favour of review is requested. 
But was ever publisher so cour- 

Eémon teous or indeed Chesterfieldian in 
Acushla ‘having the honour of offering 
you this copy’’ as he who ad- 

dresses us from ‘‘Roinn an Uachtardin”’ (in large 
letters) and ‘‘ Baile Atha Cliath ’’ (in smaller 
letters). You, and we, might suppose him the 
King in Zenda or the President of a new-born 
Balkan republic, were it not for the signature 
Eamon de Valéra, and the Anglice ‘‘ Department 
of the President ’’ and ‘‘ Dublin ” (a sign of weak- 
ness or a magnanimous concession to weakness ?) 
under the headings. Well, this is the first and, let 
us hope, the last gift we are likely to receive from 
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Mr. de Valera, and it is fun to see one of the uses 
to which he has put the money he has stolen from 
us. But this book about ‘‘ Hugh Lane ”’ is, by the 
Powers, an illigant affair. And why the Hell and all 
should we be looking a gift horse too meanly in the 
mouth? Eamon acushla, then, would ye be after 
our reviewing it? Sure an’ we will. 


* * 
* 


Will the French liner disaster have any effect on 
the size or the luxury of future ships of this type? 
By the laws of reason, yes. 
As Good Apart from the travellers who 
Feast have much more money than sense 
those who cross the Atlantic for 
pleasure or in the hope of profit prefer, in their 
heart of hearts, the middle way. Medio tutissimus 
itis may not be true in the literal sense of crossing 
oceans. But the immensity of size takes away 
from the pleasure of a crossing and the abundance 
of luxury lessens the sense of comfort. Half the 
fun of crossing an ocean is in the intimate and 
friendly character of life on board ship. Half the 
comfort depends on the personal sense of identity. 
Room under one for to go—a walk round the deck 
that means some exercise, space for deck tennis, a 
bath in which one can swim a little, and the fare, 
the attendance, the smoking and reading rooms of 
a first-class hotel. These in a ship that rides the 
sea and is not ridden by it make up a most attrac- 
tive voyage. 


* * 
* 


But more? More means out-Hereding Herod. 
The ship becomes so huge that the traveller has not 
found his way about it before he 
has to land; its complement is so 
innumerable that one is always 
living in a seething crowd ; the pro- 
vision of diversions is so complicated that there is 
no room for a quiet moment and it is difficult to 
decide what to be at next; the food and drink are 
so pretentious and incessant that in emptying the 
purse the stomach is filled too full. And the end 
of it all is satiety, bewilderment, perhaps disgust. 
Even the people with all the money and none of 
the brains find it disappointing even if they don’t 
know why. Besides, there are none of these 
people left, anyhow. 


L’ennemi 
du bien 


* * 


The finances and economics of these very tall 
ships are another matter, in which the layman may 
be put out of court by the expert. 


Eggs But there must be a tremendous 
=. clutch of eggs in one basket and it 


is quite obviously a very fine 
balance of considerations that brings the great 
shipping companies of rival nations, one following 
another, down on the side of the outsize in liners. 
To the layman it would seem that more courage is 
needed to build the medium ship which sensible 
travellers prefer than to build the giant. And if an 


hour or two be the essence of the contract, what 
about the air routes which may absorb those in a 
hurry long before a mammoth liner built to-day 
goes out of commission? Captain Acworth may 
push the point of going backwards a little too far. 
But he is well worth studying on this and similar 
issues. 


* * 
* 


Few people will quarrel with Sir John Reith’s 
statement that it may be ‘‘ the mission, responsi- 
bility, and privilege of broad- 


No _— casting to give people a philosophy 
of life.’” What they quarrel with, 


at home and abrcad, is Sir John 
Reith’s methods of applying his own _ ideals. 
These are so partial in both senses of the word. 
Politics, family politics, apparently adopted from 
the *‘ Daily Herald,’’ moral ‘‘ uplift ’’ in almost 
lascivious doses, ex parte judgments delivered 
ex cathedra and a private, often peculiar, taste in 
art and music and education—these are the dis- 
tinguishing features of much of the B.B.C. 
activities. They are highly controversial and 
irritating. But they can hardly be construed as 
a philosophy of life.” 


* * 
* 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE BOBBED 


[Personally, I like long hair, but I do not consider 
that bobbed hair can make the slightest difference 
to a Christian character.—Dr. Campbell Morgan in 
News-Chronicle.} 


It is comforting to read in a perfectly respectable 
organ 

That Dr. Campbell Morgan 

Though he does not greatly care 

For bobbed hair 

(Having in fact a strong 

Preference for long), 

Does not consider that those who have bobbed 
themselves 

Have necessarily robbed themselves 

On account of this little vanity 

Of all claims to Christianity. 

It has of course been one of our fears 

For years 

That all this wicked cutting of their hair 

By the sex we call fair 

Was in reality 

Gradually sapping the nation’s morality. 

We shuddered when we mingled 

With the Bobbed and Shingled ; 

Could anyone, we asked ourselves, be saved 

Who was constantly being permanently waved ? 

And now in an article in the News-Chronicle— 

Clearly not meant to be ironical— 

Dr. Campbell Morgan (of Georgia, U.S.A.) 

Has the courage to say 

That the bobbed-haired beauty (and who can 
resist her ?) 

May be every bit as good as her long-haired sister. 

In fact the modern girl (how we have teased and 
barracked her !) 

Leaves the court without a stain upon her 
Christian character! 

W. Hopcson Burnett. 
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Common Sense for Common Folk 


‘This Damned Morality will be the Ruin 
of us all.’ 


—Lord Melbourne. 


HAT sickens the average, and averagely 
intelligent, citizen is the unending rehash 
of the Betting Question. The Royal 

Commission on Betting have done well enough in 
issuing, with astonishing haste, an interim report 
t> cover the question of greyhound tracks and 
Tote Clubs. And the anti-gambling case is put 
clearly, with a wealth of detail added to lift the 
hair on the head of the anti-gambler. 


But, after all, it is the anti-gambling case. Of 
course it is arguable, but not certain that an in- 
crease of facilities leads to an increase of gambling. 
The argument reminds one of the great Lord 
Salisbury’s reply to the deputation which argued 
in favour of the reduction of the number of public 
houses in a certain district because the superfluity 
'ed to more drunkenness: ‘* Gentlemen, I have 
eighty bedrooms at Hatfield, but they do not make 
me more sleepy than one.’’ One public house 
may mean scenes of riotous drunkenness where 
three would lead to decent refreshment. And, 
regretfully, we should have supposed that, in one 
form and another, the opportunities for gambling 
were by now so widespread and so well understood 
that no one in this country of gamblers need 
or did forego his flutter. To fall upon 
greyhound tracks with a heavy fist and to 
stretch out a helping hand to other facilities for 
gambling, to less democratic diversions, is merely 
to advertise again the hypocritical absurdities of 
our gaming laws and to reopen the issues which 
for years have been making us all hot and bothered. 


What Can't be Done 


If there were any reasonable chance of abolish- 
ing the gambling habit in all classes, especially 
the poorer classes, of this country except by the 
tedious processes of education, trial, and error, or if 
the results of trying to suppress it by law-making 
were not bound to be only less humiliating than the 
results of Prohibition in America, much might be 
said for the Royal Commission. But it is not 
so. Parliament, pulpit, social reformer, informer 
and police might better tell the tides to cease than 
attempt a gigantic folly. Their law would be 
defied—as it was defied in the Irish sweepstakes ; 
their authority would be mocked; the evils they 
tried to mitigate would ravage remorselessly ; and 
the foundations of a civilised State, none too secure 
in these our times, would be undermined. Forni- 
cation is a moral sin, a personal peril, and a public 
nuisance. But it is an inherent instinct in human 
nature, and no sane State dreams of interference 
with its private indulgence. Adultery is a wrong, 
but who would consider making it a criminal 
offence, to be visited with penal servitude ? 


It is impossible to bring gambling to an end. 
Half the transactions and activities of an ordinary 
lite belong to it or can be argued as belonging 
to it. It is a human instinct only less powerful 
than that which keeps the race of men—precari- 
ously and timidly enough in an age of artifice— 
in being. But its attempted regulation forces on 
us a maze of injustice, anomaly, and sham which 
may have passed for morality amid the conventions 
of a Victorian age, but which has become in- 
tolerable to-day. Of course, the conventions uf 
Victorianism worked well enough, and it might 
be a happier thing if we could resuscitate them 
instead of groping painfully for a more enlightened 
system which shall work not less well. But this 
can’t be done. They are dead. And as they are 
dead, the later generations must do away with the 
grotesque anomalies which are all that is left of 
them. 


Courage—-and_Cornpromise 


The sooner the better. If a ‘‘ National Govern- 
ment ”’ had half the courage of its high calling 
we should have new gaming laws which sub- 
stituted for shuffle and shift the barest control 
which might give safeguards against fraud and 
respite from public scandal. We should see no new 
Commissions appointed to make up a mind for 
ministers and undertake their awkward responsi- 
bilities. We should pay for no more amiable and 
silly reports. And we should spend the money to 
teach people that gambling, which can never be 
a substitute for the sweat of a brow, is in every 
true and proved sense a mug’s game. In time the 
evils of gambling would become as little terrible 
as the evils of drunkenness now are. And mean- 
while we should have stopped making fools of our- 
selves in trying to prevent unpreventable folly in 
others. 

That would be an ideal. For the immediate 
present we shall, no doubt, have a compromise. 
For instance, the Tote clubs have become a 
nuisance and, in themselves, a sham which cannot 
b justified. They are, mutatis mutandis, in the 
same street as the unlicensed and unregulated 
brothel, the unregulated sale of pornographic 
literature, or the unregulated lottery. 


If the Government find themselves forced to draft 
a Bill, lest a private measure divide the House and 
their own followers in something like equal halves, 
they would be well-advised to deal with Tote Clubs 
restrictively and let the greyhound tracks have what 
amounts to fair play. 


It is an ironic reflection that in any measure the 
Government will have the variegated support 
of cinemas, working men’s clubs, publicans, 
the churches, the Puritans, and the bookmakers. 
But the irony of a situation does not influence 
votes. The big noises do. So let us have 
something that at least builds no new barrier 
to a freedom as complete as common sense and 
public expediency can allow. 
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Music and Musicians By Herbert Hughes 


66 T fourteen he was holding out his hat by 
A the roadside. At eighteen he was 
gambling with his mother’s income. 
At twenty-one he was raising funds to make him a 
man again, as he said, he who, as yet, had never 
been a man at all. He had no self-discipline; no 
control over his desires. What did he desire, you 
ask? Why, everything: wine, food, notoriety, 
fine clothes, love, to go to Hell and back again, 
tc make a name for himself, to become somebody, 
and to seize life, like music, by the shoulders, and 
give it a shaking.” 

Of whom else could this be said but Richard 
Wagner? In the intervals of listening-in to some 
indifferent orchestral performances at the Prom- 
enade Concerts I have been turning over the leaves 
of Guy de Pourtalés’s new study* and found it an 
exceedingly attractive alternative. 


The Unmusical Musie Critic 


In this country we have our unmusical writers 
on music who get away with a lot—at least with 
their editors and publishers. You may have had 
your suspicions more than once in reading through 
the enchanting pages of this Richard Wagner, 
but it is only when you come to page 405 (a note 
on the bibliography) that M. de Pourtalés blandly 
tells you that, as he has no pretensions to an ex- 
pert knowledge of music, he has ‘‘ refrained from 
discussing, analysing, and especially from passing 
judgment on Wagner’s music.’’ For this, indeed, 
one may be grateful these days. Unlike more 
presumptuous authors he has resisted, assuming 
that his readers know at least as much as, if not 
more than, he knows himself about Wagner’s 
scores. One is conscious throughout of the 
debonair onlooker, accepting intrigue as all in the 
day’s work, moral lapses as none of his business 
and unimportant anyway, tolerant of the in- 
tolerant, smiling a little gravely perhaps at 
tragedy, more amused by than deeply or passion- 
ately interested in one who, in his own phrase, was 
as cynical and hard as a diamond. 

Yet M. de Pourtalés is anything but superficial. 
In one passage he gravely remarks that ‘‘ a wholly 
impartial and objective musical criticism cannot 
exist, inasmuch as criticism depends, not on a 
theoretic consideration of ideas, but on a conflict 
of temperament.’’ With all respect to the solemn- 
ity of the occasion, I suggest that this is demi- 
nonsense. The conflict of temperaments is not, 
of course, confined to abstract ideas but far too 
often to matters upon which there should be no 
argument: one gentleman accepts, the other re- 
pudiates a fact as plain as a pikestaff. 


Berlioz and Wagner 


All comment is criticism, of some sort or another, 
and although M. de Pourtalés has carefully avoided 
committing himself to any kind of attitude regard- 
ing the music of Wagner, the book is so rich in 
commentary of a lively and illuminating kind that 


* Richard Wagner. Jonathan Cape. 16s. 


it would have been a miracle if he had altogether 
escaped the formal réle of music critic. He quotes 
the following impressions of Berlioz, who had just 
seen Rienzi and The Flying Dutchman in Dresden: 
After suffering in Paris all the hardships and priva- 

tions inseparable from a situation of penniless 
obscurity, Richard Wagner. . . had the audacity to 
attempt and the good fortune to achieve an opera in 
five acts for which he wrote both words and music. 
The work was a brilliant success in Dresden. I remem- 
ber a beautiful prayer chanted by Rienzi in the last 
act, and a triumphal march of excellent workmanship 
with nothing slavishly imitative about it. The or- 
chestration of The Flying Dutchman impressed me 
owing to its sombre colour scheme and certain storm 
effects in perfect harmony with the subject. At the 
same time, one is bound to condemn an abuse of the 
tremolo, which is the more regrettable in that I had 
already been struck by it in Rienzi. It may, there- 
fore, be taken as indicating in the author a certain 
passivity of spirit against which he does not take 
sufficient precautions. 

This happens to be as sound to-day as the day 
it was written, but M. de Pourtalés, poet and 
psychologist, doesn’t know that. He therefore 
suggests in his best critical manner that (a) the 
tremolo... ‘‘ that inward throbbing of the 
orchestra, is nothing more nor less than the fore- 
runner of the harmonic gradations interfused with 
chromatic changes which, later on, were to blos- 
som forth so triumphantly in Tristan’: (b) that 
Berlioz ‘‘ who belonged to a generation already 
growing out-moded, was unable to understand the 
unprecedented complexity of these new sound 
relations ...”’ 

Actually, of course, the ancestry of the orchestral 
tremolo is as old as percussion itself, and M. de 
Pourtalés would have been nearer the truth to have 
associated Liszt with the harmonic procedures in 
Tristan. Actually, too, Berlioz, so far from belong- 
ing to a generation “‘ already growing out-moded,”’ 
was only ten years Wagner’s senior. 

Yet, as I have suggested, the book is entertaining 
even with these aberrations. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
(Corporation of London) 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 
Principal: SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M.. F.R.C.M. 


Tuition in a single subject_from £2 a term. Dramatic Art 
and Elocution, Gesture, Fencing, Dancing, and ra. 
Classes in Conducting. Complete Musical Education at in- 
clusive fees, 12gns. and ldgns. iplomas 
A.G.8.M. and L.G.8.M. and the Specia' Course for 

vers are recognised by the Teachers’ Reg’ ton Council. 
Evening Lessons up to 9 p.m. Amateur or Professional 
Students may enter at any time. Over 80 Scholarships and 
Prizes. Prospectus Syllabus of Local and Diploma 
Examinations free from : 


H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary 
Telephones: Central 4459. City 5566. 


FOUNDED 189 INCORPORATED 1891 


COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS Ltd. 


1, Central Buildings, Westminster, S.W. 
is woiking for the promotion of interest in music, Violin 
in particular, and not for the acquisition of gain. 
VIOLINISTS ALWAYS EXAMINED BY VIOLINISTS 
Examinations during March, June and December in all Centres. 
Entries for March Examination by February 7th. 
Syllabus and “ Violinists’ Gazette" free on Application. 
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Facing Repudiation 


By Richard Law, M.P. 


is not among the attributes of democracy. 

For a day, perhaps for a week, a problem 
is discussed and rediscussed. Agitated letters pour 
into the press; there is sonorous debate in a hun- 
dred leading articles; the headlines stream across 
the page. And then the problem is forgotten. But 
there is no solution in oblivion, and the problem 
itself remains. So it is with the American Debt. 


At the end of 1932 it seemed as though there were 
nothing of account in the universe besides the pay- 
ment which was due from the British Government 
to the Government of the United States. Already 
the American Debt is forgotten ; but whatever 1933 
may have in store for us one thing, at least, is 
certain: that we shall not be allowed to forget it 
for long. 


A CAPACITY for prolonged concentration 


Irreconcilables 


The policy of the Government in regard to the 
Debt seems to have been dictated by two main con- 
siderations, not easily to be reconciled: first, that 
this country cannot afford to pay the Debt and, 
secondly, that it cannot afford to refuse to pay. 
The Government, therefore, by coupling the pay- 
ment of December with the threat, the precise 
sincerity of which it is difficult to gauge, that it 
was to be regarded as part of a final payment, 
endeavoured, by giving effect to each of these con- 
siderations at the same time, to evade a choice 
between them. And it is hoped that in the six 
months which will have elapsed between December 
15 and June 15 American opinion and the attitude 
of Congress will have so altered that we shall avoid 
not only the necessity for further payment but, 
further, the odium of default. 


Such a change of heart, however, is not to be 
regarded as in any sense a certainty, or even, per- 
haps, a probability. In the first place it is unsafe 
to assume that the forthcoming change of adminis- 
tration in the United States will mean a change in 
the attitude of Congress. It is perfectly true that 
while President Hoover is faced with a_ hostile 
Congress Governor Roosevelt will be dealing with 
a friendly one. But it is important to remember 
that the relationship between executive and legisla- 
ture is not the same, in the United States, as it is 
in this country ; and the President is not supported 
by a majority in Congress (assuming that he has 
such a majority) in the sense in which the Prime 
Minister is supported by his majority in the House 
of Commons. 


The spectacle of Congress opposing the President 
is a common one in Washington, and it has 
occurred nearly as frequently when President and 
Congress have been of the same party as when they 
have been of opposite parties. 'Whatever the new 
administration may propose in relation to War 
Debts, Congress will accept the proposal or reject 
it-according as to whether it is popular or un- 
popular in the country as a whole. 


It is sometimes argued that conditions in the 
United States will have become so much worse by 
midsummer that the country will have become re- 
cenciled to a cancellation of War Debts, will have 
come, indeed, to recognise a connection between 
the system of War Debts and the trade depres- 
sion. It is an attractive hypothesis but, with a 
budget deficit of something like three hundred 
millions sterling, with the whole enormous agri- 
cultural industry in a condition of actual bank- 
ruptcy, it is hardly conceivable that the American 
public will be prepared to sacrifice what is still a 
tangible asset for a theory in economics which it 
does not accept and which is not, indeed, suscep- 
tible of proof. 

It is no doubt true that American opinion is 
unusually favourably disposed to this country ; and 
it is possible, and, perhaps, likely that Congress 
would regard favourably some substantial conces- 
sion to Great Britain. But even if the rate of 
interest on the British Debt were reduced from 34 
per cent. to 2 per cent. the total volume of war 
debt payments would be reduced only from 
$300,000,000 to $230,000,000 annually. The sys- 
tem which, in the view of European economists 
generally, is responsible in large measure for the 
depression and which prevents any international 
recovery, would be continued almost unimpaired. 


A Solution 


In these circumstances is there anything, it may 
be asked, which would affect opinion in the United 
States and lead it to a reasonable revision of war 
debt payments? There is, in my belief, only one 
course of action which is likely to promote a reason- 
able and a reasonably friendly solution of the War 
Debts problem. The British Government should 
repudiate the Baldwin settlement of 1923, offering 
at the same time a modest but a definite sum in 
final liquidation. Such a course of action would 
almost certainly be welcomed in Washington (‘‘ It 
would be hard,’’ said an American friend of mine, 
a man usually well informed, ‘‘ to exaggerate the 
mood of Congress in its desire for repudiation by 
the Allies ’’), for it would present Congress with 
an entirely new set of facts and so free it from the 
pledges which bind it in regard to War Debts. 
It would, I think, be accepted by the American 
public with far more sympathy than rancour, for 
the average American citizen is quite incapable of 
understanding why a debtor who is able to pay, 
and who does in fact pay, should be always com- 
plaining of the injustice of a debt and of his in- 
capacity to meet it. And it would arouse in the 
American mind the salutary reflection that any- 
thing which the United States gets will be some- 
thing gained rather than that anything which is 
remitted will be something lost. 

The idea of repudiation is not a pleasant one, 
but if there is no settlement everyone knows that 
repudiation must come. Nor is it logical to sup- 
pose that default in her War Debt payments by 
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Great Britain would mean default in their debts by 
her commercial debtors. There is an obvious dis- 
tinction between War Debts and commercial debts. 
4 great proportion of the debts which are due to 
this country are owed by British subjects resident 
abroad ; and it is indeed far-fetched to suppose that 
our fellow countrymen will default on their private 
obligations because the British Government has 


repudiated what is regarded by an overwhelming 
majority of the people of this country as an unjust 
and intolerable political settlement. What will 
certainly bring about a wholesale repudiation of 
private debts will be a continuance of the world 
depression, and in this the system of War Debt 
payments is a dominant and, perhaps, a predomi- 
nant factor. 


This Artistic “Temperament 
By Guy C. Pollock 


66 in a junior clerk and 
‘ artistic temperament’ in the writer, 
actor, or singer.”’ I have heard it put 

this way quite bluntly and, I dare say, with 
reasonable truth. But the thing itself is neither 
reasonable nor subject to the laws of logic and 
reason. It is not an infectious disease, like measles, 
or a positive ailment, like anger, or an obvious 
fact, like toothache. It is, for its period, a state 
of being—and, of course, feeling. It may be des- 
cribed as hysterical without being in any way 
lessened, or as ‘‘ a b——y bore ”’ without becom- 
ing less of a nuisance. 

Like every other vice or weakness—if it be weak- 
ness or vice—the artistic temperament thrives on 
indulgence, and yet must often be indulged. The 
prima donna or the tenore robusto (basses and 
baritones seem rather less subject to temperament, 
possibly because their voices are less unusual or 
because they are more normal) illustrate this most 
clearly. She has a crumpled rose-leaf in her bed 
and does not mean to lie on it like lesser folk ; she 
has a very bad pain in her big toe, or by the wis- 
dom tooth that she is cutting. He has been in- 
sulted by the bass (who is a larger man), or 
Lohengrin’s armour chafes his left knee. They will 
not sing. No, they will not, cannot sing. So they 
are cajoled, flattered, petted, comforted, promised 
the moon with all the stars thrown in. And in the 
end they sing—probably sing divinely. 

It is quite true that the junior clerk with his 
lacerated feelings, or the typist-secretary with her 
love affair all awry can expect no such indulgence. 
If he answers back or she presents her letters 
blotted with heart break’s tears and untidy with the 
errors of a convulsive mind, they get the sack. 
They cannot sing divinely ; they need not be in- 
dulged. They can only do a humdrum job and 


their temperament must conform to the job. But,. 


by very reason that they can only do the humdrum 
job (heaven have an infinite pity on theexceptions, 
for man will not!) they do not suffer the pangs or 
glory in the exaltations which the artistic tempera- 
ment brings. And what else can be done with the 
singer or the actor or the writer who is in this mad- 
dening mood—maddening, perhaps, to himself no 
less than to others ? He may also be cursed andeven 
coerced. But not into the splendour of his heaven- 
sent gift, only into a commonplace uninspired and 
uninspiring shadow of himself. 

No doubt he can help himself largely, if he has 
the will. He can suppress his artistic tempera- 
ment. But the cost is like the cost which modern 


theory ascribes to the suppression of sex. If he 
really bottles up his temperament, he murders the 
hope of his true attainment. He sings, acts, or 
writes like an angel because his queer temperament 
is at large. It is not wholly a question of courage 
(though I would not deny that high, sustained 
courage and the artistic temperament seldom go 
together). The song of a breaking heart or of a 
broken spirit, words or music or interpretation, 
may be the very song of all songs to be sung by 
the singer whose heart still breaks. But the hum- 
drum job is a genuine anodyne for the humdrum 
spirit. 

The excuse for the artistic temperament is 
achievement, and achievement means something 
very like genius. He is in miserable case who dis- 
plays the temperament and falls short of the 
achievement ; it shall not help him at all if pos- 
terity shall discover, or if only the elect shall dis- 
cover the achievement. For what can be less 
tolerable than the ass that would roar like the 
lion or the unalluring lady who would have man- 
kind at her unlovely feet ? 

What is most wrong about the artistic tempera- 
ment is the expression itself. It was invented in 
an age which found art-forms and their practice a 
little vagabond, a little immoral, a litile unmanly 
in men and unwomanly in women. It has lived on 
into a less cramped age and it keeps its perfume of 
patchouli. It has been called in aid to defend 
(under its alias of ‘‘ megrims ”’) shop-lifting and 
dishonesty and cheating and meanness and sordid- 
ncss which are independent of temperament and 
not at all conditioned by artistry. 


And this temperament is not “‘ artistic ” in any 
narrow meaning of the word. It works, inspires, 
or crushes in a lot of unsuspected places. It does 
not produce steady, sound performance ; but it is 
the mainspring of a variety of brilliance, checked 
or chequered by seemingly unaccountable failure. 
And proof of this is littered about life. 


Who has ever said that the artistic temperament 
enabled a man to kill high pheasants cleanly, to 
make a century in a Test Match, to drive a car 
safely and smoothly at its highest possible speed 
or a woman to score a perfect ace, to win a point-to- 
point, or to manage a gang of factory girls? Yet, 
in fact, this is what it does also. It is curse and 
blessing, spur and narcotic ; it is real and impal- 
pable, never commonplace but more common than 
is supposed. When it ‘‘ comes off ’’ it is glorious 
and when it fails it is Hell 
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By POLLocKk 


Palace. Dinner at Eight. By George S. Kaufman 
and Edna Ferber. 


OME people love the circus. Mr. Cochran 
does, we know, for he has often said so, and 

his skill as a showman was acquired, or developed, 
under the great Barnum himself. I love a circus 
and still remember the glory of Hengler’s, whither 
I was taken, aged four. How enchanting it is to 
see the ponies trot round, canter round, gallop 
round jangling their bells! How gorgeous the 
breadth of the clowns trousers and of their jokes! 
But even a circus can be overdone. Once there 
was a gigantic show with three rings all full and 
bustling at the same moment: you could barely 
follow anything, so much was there of everything. 


The American circus presented by Mr. Cochran 
at the Palace offers a slightly different problem : 
how to make nothing do duty for something. Per- 
haps it was the ingenuity of this effort that 
attracted Mr. Cochran’s mind, ever questing for 
new attractions. He has in any case a remarkable 
assembly of talent engaged in the task, headed by 
marvellous Miss Irene Vanbrugh, and hardly less 
marvellous Miss Laurie Cowie. And the ponies 
go round and round. 


A circus, of course, differs from a play as being 
a show that has no subject, no action to be de- 
veloped, no climax or dénouement. Judged so, 
‘** Dinner at Eight ’’ is nothing but circus. You 
take a number of people invited by chance to dinner 
and about to wait at it, and then show in little 
scenes what is happening to them in the interval. 
A good deal of what might be called strong arm 
stuff i3 utilised to force a connection between some 
of the different little scenes, but unavailingly : 
there is no genuine connection, and if there were 
it would not matter, since the sum of these little 
scenes is nothing. The Duke of Buckingham de- 
scribed in a famous passage how to make a scene 
out of ‘‘ a belly-ache and a pair of drawers ”’ ; had 
he foreseen the degree of nullity attained by 
** Dinner for Eight,’’ he could have used a whole 
play as an illustration for his still more famous ode 
to ‘‘ Nothing.”’ In the course of this series of 
little scenes one character commits suicide, two 
adultery, a fourth fraud, a fifth bigamy, another 
will presently expire of heart disease, two have a 
true Billingsgate slanging match, and two more a 
hearty scrap with a carving knife and fork. It 
is for all the world like a column in the ‘‘ News of 
the World.” 


Such snippets put on the stage could only have 
teal interest were the characters themselves pre- 
sented with reality. But the majority of them are 
here patently artificial, beginning with Mrs. 
Jordan, a hostess of the best New York society 
who, to meet Lord Ferncliffe, ‘‘ one of the richest 


‘men in England,’’ can only rake up a most deplor- 


ably bob-tail dinner party, and Lord and Lady 
Ferncliffe themselves who without the smallest ex- 
cuse simply cut the dinner. We are thus spared 
from the sight of these English visitors and, think- 
ing of the cheap, second-hand jokes made in the 


play about the English, are thankful. We laugh 
at jokes against ourselves. But what about the 
manners of American authors who come here to get 
such laughs ? 

It may be retorted that the Palace is full every 
night and an extensive ‘‘deal’’ with ‘‘ the 
libraries ’’ announced. Yet the audience on Mon- 
day appeared slightly disconcerted. Plentiful 
laughs were raised by the farcical bits: indeed the 
one seriously good scene, the last of Act II, where 
the hostess learns that her principal guests have 
abandoned the party, is an example of classic farce, 
such as Mr. Anstey gave us of old a dozen times. 
But jejune American wit, like American-made 
champagne, tends to stale in three hours, and the 
applause at the end of the play, with the emptiest 
final scene on record, was perfunctory. Box- 
office returns, however, belong to another story. 
What touches us is the amazing skill of Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh in carrying off inanity with a style as 
grand as though she were playing Caroline or 
Sophy Fullgarney. 

Mr. Kaufman’s vaunted powers as a producer 
leave us as cold as his play. If this is America’s 
best, English producers have nothing to learn and 
much to teach. There have been at least a dozen 
plays in London in the last six months produced 
with greater art; psychology, significance, and con- 
centrated effect. In ‘‘ Dinner for Eight’ each 
actor plays his own part: there is no atmosphere, 
and some individual performances, e.g. of the ser- 
vants, show poor observation of types. But the 
authors, too, have their share in this fault, for 
characterisation is virtually absent from their work. 
Nor can a production have recently been seen with 
such a plethora of false exits or one where almost 
each new scene begins with someone who enters, 
crosses the stage, and exit: such are the antique 
tricks to which Mr. Kaufman as producer must 
descend to vamp up some fashion of life in his 
show. 

To Miss Vanbrugh and Miss Cowie, then, 
belong the honours of the evening. Everyone 
should see the rattling hostess, this passée, but oh! 
so pleasantly self-contented, actress. Everyone, 
that is, who prefers or can put up with a circus in 
place of a play. No doubt many do. Even a not 
very good circus. 


Entertainments 


ACADEMY CINEMA 
Oxford Street (Opp. Warings) Gerrard 2981, 


Premier Presentation, Sunday, January 15th, 
Georg Jacohy’s drama of German youth 


“ KADETTEN ” 
“BOYS IN UNIFORM” 
Last Days—Pabst’s “ ATLANTIDE.” 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Gerrard 4517) 
Evenings at 8.40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2.39 
BARRY JACKSON preeents— 
“FOR SERVICES RENDERED” 


By W. Somerset Maugham 
Cedric Hardwicke, Louise Hampton, C. V. France 
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THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


Lipstick or Not ? 


LIPSTICK, By Joan Garnet. 


T must surely be sheer prejudice that suggests 
I that women should not use lipstick. If a 
plain woman can look interesting and a beauti- 
ful woman more beautiful, who has the right to 
take her lipstick and her rouge pot away from her? 
Ah! I hear you say, but cosmetics do not en- 
hance beauty—they merely make a_ beautiful 
woman look crude and a plain woman a ghastly 
and a horrible sight. And yet some of the most 
lovely women of history have enhanced their 
beauty by artificial aids. Mary Queen of Scots 
was a beautiful woman—few of you will argue that 
with me when she had the gallants of three coun- 
tries by the ears—and she most certainly used 
cosmetics. 

Personally I cannot see the terrible crime in 
helping nature where she has not been over-lavish. 
After all, a celebrated gardener is a genius if he 
can by artificial means make a red rose redder—but 
the unfortunate woman who tries to improve on her 
face is nothing more than a hussy and she is lucky 
‘f she is not named a Jezebel or a Delilah. 

Picture for a moment or two the position in 
which a woman at the present moment finds her- 
self—there are two million surplus of her, and the 
great and glorious male has a way of choosing the 
most beautiful woman for his mate. It is no good 
shaking your head and saying that, as a matter of 
fact, men don’t like to see their women folk with 
rouged and lipsticked faces, for I will at once agree 
with you. They throw a fit immediately they find 
their mothers or their sisters or possibly even their 
wives (once they’ve married them) using a rouge 
pot or a lipstick, but why do you see them chasing 
and escorting the others round the town ? 

The trouble about women to-day is that they are 
far too honest. When Sarah rouged (and there 
is proof that she did) it is more or less probable 
that Abraham and the Angel had no idea of such 
‘* goings on,’’ and it was left to the archaeologists 
to discover her aids to beauty. Your modern 
woman does not pretend that her lips are red 
naturally nor her cheeks pink by the hand of her 
Maker, for she forces your attention by non- 
chalantly repairing the damage in your presence. 
‘* Here I am,”’ she says, ‘‘ and I want to look my 
best for you, but I won’t pretend. I’m too proud.” 

Woman starts handicapped in this world of ours. 
Unless her father can leave her sufficient money 
for complete independence (and there are precious 
few of us like that to-day), she has either to sell 
herself for a home—for marriage is necessary un- 
less you can earn your living—or she has to make 


herself more attractive than the other girl who is | 


after the same job. 

Cosmetics are really only a defiance and a 
defence. And if women are brave enough to admit 
that without additional colour they are not really 
so very beautiful—who are you to call her a hussy 
and a painted Jezebel ? 


NOT, 


INCE men were men, women have painted 
S their faces, and it is all the fault of the 
men. Wee timorous little beasties! they 
all suffer from the inferiority complex due to man- 
made law and are so anxious to please. It is only 
because they know that Nature has failed to give 
them beauty that they try to repair that failure by 
art. 

I would certainly not oppose the use of lipstick, 
rouge and the rest for the plain, if cosmetics were 
artfully used. It would be generally understood 
that the lady who painted was plain and knew 
herself to be so, and everyone would be sorry for 
her and rejoice in her ephemeral artificial beauty. 
But in that case she must be painted by an artist ; 
it would need a genius to convert her looks into 
what they ought to have been. 


Lipstick would be a virtue if those who use it 
put themselves into the hands of a Leonardo da 
Vinci. It is rather surprising that no great master, 
so far as we know, employed the living human face 
as his canvas. Leonardo would never have tried 
to give the Mona Lisa smile to a fat and bouncing 
maiden. Unfortunately, fat and bouncing maidens 
painting their faces usually try to make themselves 
a picture of some ethereal enigmatic being as un- 


like their real selves as possible, with appalling 
results. 


They start with a touch of rouge here and just 
enough lipstick to taste a kiss, but the habit grows. 
Their eyes become accustomed to the touched-up 
image in the glass and they want it more so. So 
by degrees they increase the dose, until they smear 
on the cosmetics with a trowel and do not feel 
themselves unless their eyes feebly imitate the sun 
peering through the blackest of thunder-clouds, 
their cheeks glow with some unearthly colour of 
which a waxwork would be ashamed, and their 
mouths flush carmine with a hue that was never on 
human lips apart from some tragic cases of disease. 

I am not well informed in these matters, but I 
understand that some would-be benefactor of 
womankind has invented something like a stencil 
for the sticking of the lips. A metal gadget is held 
over the mouth and the lipstick applied through 
the aperture, so that every Jill is henceforth assured 
0: a mouth in the shape of a Cupid’s bow. 

Could anything be more simple? But do the 
innocent little things really imagine that a Cupid’s 
bow mouth looks well on every face? Shades of 
Helen and Cleopatra! If they must make up, do 
let them take advice from an artist, who would tell 
them just how Nature intended them to look and 
rectify any mistakes she may have made. 

Yet there are so many of them who would look 
so much nicer if they would shed their excessive 
humility and realise that they are not nearly so 
plain as they think. Lipstick should be reserved 
for the ugly. 


By H. Ecnataz. 
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The Winter Exhibition 


By Douglas 


HE present Winter Exhibition at Burlington 
House is a very interesting show. Royal 
Academicians are remarkable for their longevity 
in general, but in the last few years no fewer than 
fourteen have died. The present exhibition com- 
memorates their work and occupies the full extent 
of the Galleries. Of these artists four were sculp- 
tors, but their work was more notable for correct- 
ness than for expression or individuality. More 
vitality is seen among the paintings and drawings. 

The Royal Academy has shown its faith in the 
superior genius of Charles Sims and Sir William 
Orpen by allotting to the former two rooms, to 
the latter three. 

The exhibition, indeed, will be remembered as 
the great Orpen Memorial Show. It is difficult 
to imagine that a time will come when Orpen’s 
work will be without interest. His place may not 
te among the great Masters, but he will not easily 
be forgotten. In his dazzling career he came into 
contact with all the most prominent folk of our 
time ; his interest in life was great, and his power 
of representation almost unparalleled. It has been 
urged against Orpen that his mentality was aver- 
age, his vision superficial, and that even as a war- 
artist he was capable neither of high-seriousness 
nor of the ‘‘ saeva indignatio ”’ of the true satirist. 
Perhaps this is true, but is it not as idle to attack 
Hals because he had not the spiritual depth of 
Rembrandt ? 


Skilled Facility 


It is also urged by some critics that these draw- 

ings which seem at times to reach the limits of 
human accomplishment are only a kind of brilliant 
monkey-trick, an aping of nature, not selection, 
construction, creation, and so forth. And then 
there are many nowadays who fear facility more 
than the devil, and to whom Orpen’s name is a 
by-word for empty bravura. But surely facility, 
as the pleasure of the skilled craftsman in the exer- 
cise of his métier, is a necessary element; and 
certainly it is less dangerous than the modern 
belief that bungling is Sincerity. 
_ The future will decide what place Orpen will 
hold among the painters of the world. In the mean- 
time here is God’s plenty of absorbingly interesting 
pictures, shrewdly studied and _ miraculously 
handled. I advise all those who are perplexed 
with theories about what art should be to take a 
holiday from the dismal science of modern zesthe- 
tics and go and enjoy the Orpen show. Charles 
Sims was a most accomplished and graceful artist, 
but his art lacks vitality. He had too sweet a 
tooth. His sweetness was that of Keats at the 
‘* Endymion ’’ stage; but Keats lived to write 
** Hyperion,’’ and Sims had no parallel develop- 
ment. Even in the lofty spiritual themes of his 
tragic decline he retained a technique disconcert- 
ingly chic. Nevertheless, this exhibition leaves 
one with a high idea of his powers. 


Percy Bliss 


The sunny Provengal landscapes of La 
Thangue, the bathing boys of Henry Stuke, the 
dim and dreary sea-fights of Wyllie and the 
colourless and unemphatic works of David Muir- 
head do not improve upon the closer scrutiny one 
is able to give them on this occasion. 


Inadequate 

Ricketts, I suppose, owed his Academic honours 
more to his personality and culture than to his 
pictorial prowess. He was, however, an admir- 
able and completely equipped designer, a fine 
theatrical artist and a memorable book-decorator 
in the Morris tradition. This side of his achieve- 
ment gets justice done to it here. Greiffenhagen, 
liowever, is most inadequately represented as an 
illustrator. He did nothing upon canvas com- 
parable in completeness and imaginative force to 
his magazine drawings, and it is a pity that a 
larger collection of his wonderful illustrations to 
Rider Haggard could not have been shown. 


Sir Frank Dicksee’s art apparently owed its 
great popularity to the combination of romantic 
softness and photographic detail. When one 
compares his ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca ’’ with that 
of Rossetti or his ‘*‘ Romeo and Juliet ’? with that 
ot Madox Brown, it is clear that the absence of 
distorting passion is the secret of his appeal to the 
bourgeoisie of last generation. 


G. W. Lambert’s art offers a curious problem. 
Some of his pictures ate among the finest, others 
among the dullest in the Show. His smaller 
jandscapes are brilliant. Munnings could not 
have improved upon his Australian scene, ‘‘ The 
Squatter’s Daughter,’’ nor Orpen more cleverly 
have painted ‘‘ The Convex Mirror.’’ Yet Lam- 
bert was also the author of these large, blowsy, 
truculently brushed around compositions of 
women and children, so obviously derived from 
** Diana of the Uplands.’’ How are such lapses 
te be accounted for? 


An Alphabet of Shooting. By Eric Parker— 
Photographs by Niall Rankin (The Field 
7s. 6d.)—is just the sort of book or, rather, just 

the book which every shooting man should possess. 
The sermon on care in handling the gun, which is a 
lethal weapon used in circumstances apt in them- 
selves for accident, has often been preached before, 
though Mr. Eric Parker has done it perhaps better 
that it has ever been done. And photographs 
have been published in order to illustrate the ser- 
mon. But here the conjunction of hand and eye, 
so essential to good shooting, is so perfect that 
the whole effect is novel and effective. It is a 
handsome publication, and the large scale of type 
and picture is certainly not wasted. If anything 
short of being peppered or peppering someone else 
could make a man safe as a fellow gun, it would 
be this book. 


| 
| 
| 
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And Little Wales ciya Roberts 


VER since Wales lost her political in- 
dependence to the Edwards, I and III, there 
has been some sort of Home Rule Party 

there. Its size and influence has fluctuated 
enormously. At times, the party has been noisy 
and apparently powerful ; at others, it has dwindled 
to a puling handful of insignificant sentimentalists, 
ignorant, unworldly and hysterical 
Owen Glendower, one of the few really 
picturesque men of action in our history, is claimed 
by some to have been a passionate Welsh 
Nationalist; and it does seem clear, despite much 
controversy, conjecture and pure blah, that he had 
certain schemes for making Wales a united whole, 
politically and culturally independent of England. 
But Glendower achieved little ; and from his day 
until, perhaps, the middle of the last century, 
nationalist sentiment in Wales got weaker and 
weaker. Even the language seemed doomed. Wales 
was Puritan, bloodless, obedient, unthinking. In 
every way, she was a dull unambitious country. 
But round about 1860 a pronounced fit of 
patriotism seized the Welsh. Fortunate in being 
led and galvanised to action by a number of 
enthusiastic and able leaders, they revived the 
language, collected money, founded a National 
University, and generally became race-conscious. 
With the turn of the century, Nationalism was at 
high tide. One after another, Wales produced— 
with very little official aid—a National Museum, a 
National Library, National School of Medicine and 
National Orchestra—all, with the exception of the 
last, first class. 


An Oxford Group 


These changes were brought about largely by 
a group of men—between twenty and thirty in 
number, and for the most part products of Oxford 
—the like of which Wales has not possessed before 
or since, and very likely will not possess again. 

In Parliament they made themselves respected ; 
they were orderly, reasonable, insistent and united. 
In Tom Ellis and Lloyd George they had brilliant 
young leaders, and political independence for 
Wales was what they wanted; nothing less. 

That group faded out. It was, perhaps, then or 
never. 

Many of its leaders, including Tom Ellis, died 
young, rich in promise but poorish in actual 
achievement. Others, quite sincerely, changed their 
views. Others, for miscellaneous personal reasons, 
disappointed ; they lost their seats or abandoned 
politics. And very many, compromising, 
became successful.’ 

Whether Wales would have achieved Home Rule 
if the war had not come will always be a subject 
for heated conjecture in quarters where such a 
question is of any interest. 

David Lloyd George, who had risen, without 
much doubt, to the highest office in the State 
chiefly through the solid and perfervid backing of 
his own people, became a giant in world politics. 
Welsh Home Rule—whatever he had meant to do 
about it—become a very minor question. 


Then came Versailles; and there the patriotic 
Welshman was the great upholder of the principle 
‘of Nationalism—rightly or wrongly; time will 
show. Hundreds of Welsh ex-servicemen returned 
to our University Colleges with ideas. Ireland 
seceded. India became restive ; so did South Africa. 
In Wales, the Home Rule agitation, deprived 
now of every one of those men who had backed it 
before the war, started all over again. 

To-day it is a compact, if not very bulky or rich, 
movement. It is, so far as I can see, almost 
entirely intellectual. It is strong in the colleges, 
particularly at Bangor, where the Welsh-speaking 
element is greatest and where the flag incident took 
place some months ago. Its leaders are men of 
culture, well-read, good linguists and loyal citizens 
of the British Empire. They know exactly what 
they want, and can make a very good theoretical 
case for it. 


A Literary Leader 


Their leader Mr. Saunders Lewis, is a brilliant 
writer in two languages. On his own confession, 
he would prefer the purely literary life to that of 
the politician, but fears he has finished with 
literature. 

He has failed, as a politician, to reach the mass 
of the people. He cannot ‘‘ wangle,’’ or bluff or 
compromise. He does not understand how to play 
on the emotionalism of his people. A novel of his, 
** Monica,”’ dealing with a delicate social problem, 
got the reception ‘‘The Well of Loneliness’’ had in 
England, and has hardly helped Mr. Lewis’ 
personal progress, in the eyes of the largest 
number. He has, too, the gentle art of making 
enemies, and is almost continually involved in some 
rather tedious affair of denials and personalities. 

Although the Nationalists assert loudly that 
under no régime could their State possibly be 
worse than it already is, the workers of industrial 
Wales are slow to join the movement. They are 
disillusioned, and hang back. 

The Welsh language is definitely increasing its 
influence. Classes are held everywhere. It is 
taught in all the schools, and larger numbers are 
taking it up in the Universities. 

The Nationalists lack picturesque figure-heads, 
like Parnell and O’Donnell. They have no 
interesting supporters in England, as the Scotch 
have in R. B. Cunninghame-Graham and Compton 
Mackenzie. Saunders Lewis is never caricatured in 
the Welsh press; certainly not in the London press. 
Wales has no Gandhi. 

And I think its leading protagonists lack 
humour; they lack the spirit of adventure; they 
are a little too grim and academic. 

I make no comment here either on the practic- 
ability or on the desirability of Home Rule for 
Wales; chiefly because, at the moment, I have no 
definite views. I merely draw the attention of Great 
Britain to an interesting movement at an interesting 
stage in its development—or decay, as the case 
may be. 
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Red Letter Days 


A November Grouse Drive—By Sir Sydney Gammell 


of the many grouse drives in which I have 
taken part, a November day stands out as 
one of the most remarkable and most noteworthy. 
Grouse driving is a sport for kings. Whatever 
may be said for other methods, dogging, walking 
in line or even stalking old cocks on a frosty morn- 
ing, the drive remains to many of us the most satis- 
factory way of killing this noblest of our game 
birds. It is not only that it makes a greater call on 
the skill of the man who handles the gun, but it 
also calls for organisation of no mean order, and 
for knowledge of the ground and the habits of the 
wily grouse. It is a companionable form of spor. 
too ; those who take part in it are never far from one 
another, and there are many occasions for close 
association, and the free camaraderie and chaff and 
banter which are the salt of life. 
On this particular occasion the season had been 
a fairly good one, and our host, though not one of 
those whose only idea is record bags, considered 
it would do no harm to take a few more brace off 
the moor before the season ended. Circumstances 
had combined, however, to make it difficult to fix 
a date, and in the end the drive was got up in a 
great hurry. 


The Cold Beginning 


Daylight in the North, in November, is none 
too long, and it meant an early start, as I, and 
several of the other guns too, had a good many 
miles to cover, and though the motor-car was an 
accomplished fact, cars were neither so fast nor so 
reliable as they are now, and one could not afford 
to run the risk of being late. 

The day broke cold and rather stormy looking, 
but the wind was in the North and this pleased me, 
as I knew from previous experiences that wind 
from this direction suited the ground, and if not 
too strong would add considerably to the number 
of birds we should see. 

My journey—I was alone and driving myself— 
was uneventful, but it was cold, and I was glad to 
get there in good time and get a warm up before 
we started. My host greeted me most warmly, but 
1 was rather amused by his opening remark :— 
‘* We shall be rather a crowd I fear’’ he said, 
‘* for to tell you the truth I only fixed up this drive 
the day before yesterday. I wired to eleven of you, 
expecting to get perhaps seven or eight, and 
you have all said yes, and-we shall be eleven guns ! 
I hope you don’t mind. Luckily there are plenty 
of butts.” 

Of course I did not mind. I knew my host well 
and | was sure there would be plenty of sport for 
us all. ‘* The more the merrier ’’ I told him. I 
had been the first to arrive, but it was not long 
before the others came, and there we were, the 
whole eleven of us! No one had dropped out and 
as we all knew one another well we were a very 
cheery party. 


ere back over the years and thinking 


As we waiked up to the butts the weather became 
distinctly more unpleasant. The wind was in the 
North and very cold, and though the sun shone 
intermittently slight flurries of snow began to make 
their appearance. We stopped in the shelter of the 
last of the trees and drew for places, and I got No. 
3, a good butt as I knew. We were numbering 
from the bottom, and I did not envy the highest 
numbers who, with eleven guns, would be in the 
butts on the top, exposed to the bitter wind, and 
with by no means the best chance of the bulk of 
the shooting. The beaters and flankers, under the 
command of old John Thomson, the head keeper, 
had gone before us, and it was not long before 
we were in our butts, keyed up, as one always is 
at the first drive of the day, to see the first pack 
rise on the far sky-line. 


We had not been long in our places before it 


‘was evident that seeing was to be one of the chief 


difficulties of the day. The first thing I saw was 
a swirling white mist coming over the hill to my 
left, and almost before it could be realised the air 
was filled with driving flakes of snow, and one’s 
field of view limited to a few square yards of wind- 
swept heather, which was rapidly becoming grey 
and then pure white! Then, suddenly, the scene 
changed as if by a miracle. The cloud had passed 
and the sun shone with almost summer brightness, 
the air was clear and sparkling, and except for the 
powdery snow on the ground it might have been a 
breezy day in August or September. 


Feathers and Snow-flakes 


But where were the grouse? One could see the 
beaters now against the sky, coming over the far 
hill top, but not a sign of a covey, far less of the 
packs one expected to see at this time of the year. 

But this was not to last. All at once another 
snow-flurry swept over the hill. Faster and faster 
came the blinding flakes, and again one was 
swamped in a driving snow-storm. What was 
that? A rush of wings and a darkening of the 
whiteness all round and above, and suddenly one 
realised that the grouse we were expecting had at 
last come. Bang! Bang! and echoing shots from 
all along the line. Were there any birds down? 
Who could tell! One shot at a dark ghost in a 
smother of white, sometimes one saw a bird falling, 
or a few feathers floating back mixed with the 
never-ending snow, but more often one could see 
nothing at all. 

And then the scene changed again. As quickly 
as it had come the snow cloud vanished, and there 
were the whitened hills and the sun shining as if 
it were June! I was gratified to see two or three 
dark shapes on the ground. Some of the shots I 
had fired had not been without effect. So it con- 
tinued all day, blinding snow showers and bright 
sunny intervals. But the birds always came with 
the snow! Hardly once during the whole of that 
day did I shoot at a bird in a decent light. 
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Daylight is precious in November and it was our 
host’s excellent custom to do all the shooting first 
and lunch after, and though it was a little late it 
was a cheery meal we sat down to in the shelter of 
the friendly wood. A warming meal too, hot Irish 
stew, boiled in a big pot and brought up wrapped 
ina blanket, whisky, and as | remember well, some 
wonderful apricot brandy, and to none of these 
good things did we say no! 


But what of the bag? We counted up, 99} 
brace! Our host called the old keeper: ‘* Look 
here, John,”’ he said, ‘‘ I’m sure we killed a great 
many we did not see. You take the dogs to- 
morrow and look that ground well.” 

He told me after they picked up 11 brace of dead 
birds! That made over 110 brace of grouse on a 
November day in a snow storm. Not a bad day’s 
work! I admit there were eleven guns, but they 
must all have done their duty. 


The Pharisee and the Publican 


By the Rev. S. Taylor 


TRANGE to say, goodness is still quite popu- 
S lar. When Mr. Priestley presents us with 
Jesse Oakroyd, who is just a good fellow, we 
take Mr. Priestley to our hearts in our thousands. 
When Mr. Galsworthy gives us Dinny, who is a 
good girl, we give a sigh of pleasure and like her 
better than we like Fleur. We hope—and our 
hope, like the Christian’s, is a certain hope—that 
in his next eagerly-awaited instalment Mr. 
Galsworthy will not send our Dinny the way of that 
hardened young Forsyte hostess, who tells her 
small son Kit to play the game and plays it so 
pluckily herself, but who nevertheless never forgets 
to ask with Pilate, ‘‘ What is truth? ’”’ or to cry 
with her little society friends, ‘‘ Who and what is 
goodness, and who cares what it is ?”’ 


When the great Teller of tales gave the world 
His precious gem of wit, ‘‘ The Pharisee and the 
Publican,’’ He may have smiled to Himself and be 
still smiling when He thinks how many of those 
who have heard it are buoyed up with the pleasant 
knowledge that whatever else they may be they are 
not like that Pharisee with his certainty about God 
and his thanks that he is not as other men are. 


The Pursuit of Goodness 


As Alice Meynell has noticed in an unforgettable 
little poem, there are a great many people who are 
wont to say, 

‘* For I am tolerant, generous, keep no rules, 
And the age honours me. 

Thank God I am not as these rigid fools, 
Even as this Pharisee.”’ 


Goodness is popular enough and always will be ; 
but to acknowledge that one is in pursuit of good- 
ness has become of late the worst of the sins, so 
unpopular, in fact, that to put on a certain shape 
of collar, (the badge of the man who is admittedly 
in pursuit of goodness), or even to acknowledge 
that one is a churchwarden, a sidesman or a worker 
at the Parish Church is a signal for all the superior 
heads to turn their eyes up, the heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity for the little clever folk, who know so much 
better, to feel so righteously and (mark the word) 
intellectually superior. ‘‘ Think,’’ say they, ‘* of 
the explosions which have destroyed all that non- 
sense years and years ago!”’ 


The great doctor of mind or body is generally a 
humble person, who is more interested and im- 
pressed by what he does not know than by what he 
does know. The man who is investigating through 
laborious days and nights the ever-expanding 
mysteries of chemistry has little time in which to 
trouble about superiority one way or another. 


He is too intent upon his chase. But the clever 
ones, the million pickers-up of the tit-bits garnered 
by other men, those who benefit by the great 
doctor’s healing hand and who use some of his 
phrases and some of his knowledge, do not seem 
to be able to prevent their every look and every 
act asserting how much more sensible they are than 
these church-men, who, poor fools, still call good- 
ness goodness and evil evil, who still find some 
meaning in those words and who cannot pretend 
that they are ignorant of the fact that in spite of 
all handicaps they are themselves in pursuit of 
goodness. 


The Old Way 


** Goodness !’’ again remark these clever ones. 
‘* We must keep an open mind about goodness in 
these days.”’ It is true that men’s thoughts about 
truth are constantly changing. It is true that men’s 
ideas about what is good also change—perhaps 
more quickly to-day than they have ever changed 
before. But the mere fact that men’s ideas are 
changing is no excuse for despising those who can- 
not withhold their conviction that they have found 
a way to the attainment of their desires in the 
direction of goodness. That way, an old way, and 
therefore suspect, may be a way of unreality for 
many. But the blank and scornful assumption 
that Christian worshippers are either fools or hum- 
bugs or worse is nothing less than Pharisaism at 
its worst and would get its deserts if the great 
Teller of tales was here. 

There was another man in the story, an unhappy 
person who smote upon his breast. Unhappiness 
can be better than superiority and aloofness, as 
every lover knows. That man is in the story for 
one purpose only. He is there to show that aloof- 
ness is the one and only impassable bar to a good 
relationship. Some people call that relationship 
the love of God and the love of man. But the 
name of it is the least important part about it. 
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The Glory that was Claas 


Greek Sculpture and Painting to the End of the Hellenistic Period. By J. D. Beazley and Bernard 


Ashmole. Cambridge University ‘Press. 


10s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Robert Anning Bell, R.A. 


HIS useful volume is a reprint of the chapters 
on Greek Art in the Cambridge Ancient 
History. It isa book by archzologists for arche- 
ologists; it may not be found exhilarating by 
artists but will be extremely valuable to those whose 
ambitions are satiated by labelling and classifying, 
and will help many to that comforting sense of 
authority which results from diligence and the pass- 
ing of examinations. 

But to be fair it must be admitted that 
through the austerity of their general attitude 
the authors do sometimes allow a glimpse of appre- 
ciation to penetrate, as when Professor Beazley so 
justly describes Attic art as one of ‘‘ vast health, 
strength and joyousness,”’ yet as the book is con- 
cerned mainly with comparisons and with putting 
the various artists or Schools of Art in their proper 
places, I cannot but feel that it is a somewhat tepid 
account of that magnificent art; which, in spite of 
all the cruelty and wickedness of the human race, 
does justify its existence. 

It is fairly well illustrated, though the illustrations 
often suffer from being three and four upon a page, 
probably a necessary evil as they are there for pur- 
poses of comparison. But one regrets that the 
breath-taking impression of the single plates Nos. 
75 and 79 from the Olympian Temple of Zeus is 
so seldom felt when so many masterpieces are 
shown. I do not find any pictures of or allusions 
to the Selinunte Metopes, these are surely in almost 
the first rank of Greek Sculpture ? 


Rhetoric and Dreariness 


For painting there is little to go upon; until 
quite a late period vases only remain to us and 
these, noble as they may be in design and exquisite 
in skill of hand, have little in common with painting 
as generally understood. The late wall paintings 
which have survived are poor stuff; Professor 
Ashmole loyally tries to make something of them, 
but we can but hope that they are quite unlike the 
originals by the real masters of which they are said 
to be copies or memories. As to the famous battle 
scene between Darius and Alexander, I cannot 
abide it; as design is just rhetoric and it is dreary 
2S mosaic. 

A point but lightly touched upon by the authors 
is that of the materials used and their influence on 
the work produced. At first the Greeks used free- 
stone very largely, but as they were anxious to 
record with precision the subtle forms conceived in 
their minds, they felt it necessary to work in the 
most responsive materials and so used wherever 
possible either marble or bronze. Of the latter very 
little remains; we have but late translations into 
marble of works which were designed for, and 
carried out in, this very different material, in which 
the form is modelled up to the surface, not carved 
down toit. This isa point to be remembered when 


looking at the copies. The Greeks seem to have 
been contented with few materials as they were 
with comparatively few motives: for hundreds of 
years they were satisfied with experiments in 
slight variations of the human figure, and even in 
that they show no great interest in childhood till 
later times. In architecture, experiments with the 
Doric order sufficed for centuries, and when we 
come to architectural ornament, how very little 
variety there is compared to the extravagance of 
Gothic! but how beautiful! ‘‘ Abstract form ”’ 
reached perfection here. They desired perfection 
and felt that many lives might be well spent in 
refining one motive. 


Travels of the ‘‘ Moderns" 


This is in great contrast to the insurgent activi- 
ties of to-day, when there is a resentment against 
classic restraint, a refusal of the accepted limita- 
tions and a desire for remoter sources of inspiration. 
Greece; and their discoveries are proclaimed with 
is démodé with our ‘‘ Moderns.’’ They travel 
hopefully from Timbuctoo to Yucatan, not entirely 
despising Easter Island, but evading the Isles of 
Greece, and their discoveries are proclaimed with 
some flourish of trumpets. Just as they expect to 
find in archaic and comparatively barbarous styles 
cf art some fresh stimulus for design, so they turn 
to the more stubborn materials in the hope that the 
very difficulty of working these will produce a 
largeness and breadth of treatment which they find 
lacking in recent art. It seems rather a puritani- 
cal attitude, but our sympathy must go with them 
ia these efforts, though we have to put up with 
much at the hands of the more enterprising adven- 
turers during the present experimental or ‘‘Bogey”’ 
period. 

That ‘‘the material and the tools govern the 
treatment ’’ was the pass-word of the eighties and 
*nineties before the Cuts and Crafts movement was 
swamped by the ‘* Arty and Crafty? ’’ And it isan 
eternal truth, though I have had it offered me as 
a recent discovery by one of the ‘“ cinque- 
Georgians,”’ and moreover as an enhancement of 
the merits of a repellent work of the distortionate 
type. Being told on expressing a modified appre- 
ciation of its beauty, that .“‘ out of this particular 
block of stone and these tools, that is clearly the 
logical result.’ It would have been tactless to 
recommend another piece of stone and other tools, 
so I could but silently regret that stone is so 
durable. 


If your friends find difficulty in obtaining the 
Saturday Review from their newsagents, ask them 
to send a postcard to The Publisher, Saturday 
Review, 18-20 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
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EW_NOVELS 


(Reviewed by ANNE ARMSTRONG) 


Man’s Mortality, by Michael Arlen. Heinemann. 


Ts. 6d. 
Pocahontas or The Non Pareil of Virginia, by 
David Garnett. Chatto & Windus. 8s. 6d. 


R. MICHAEL ARLEN has done, for the 

present, with Green Hats and their sophisti- 

cated wearers, for his new heroine (and I call her 

that for want of a better word) is the product of 

the future, when feminism is a thing of the past 
and a Green Hat an unknown quantity. 

‘* Man’s Mortality ’’ is an ambitious achieve- 
ment; ambitious because it deals with the new 
order of 1987; achievement because the author has 
done magnificently what he set out to do. 

Actually the book deals with a gigantic combine 
that rules the earth through a world transport 
system. This enormous combine—*‘ International 
Aircraft and Airways, Inc.’’—fails at long last 
because starting off with the ideal of aspiring to 
manhood and leaving infancy, with all its attendant 
stupidities, behind, it finds that even in that 
advanced age men are still not willing to grow up. 

‘* It grew because the world was rudderless. It 
displaced the existing system of individual and 
competitive capitalism. It displaced existing forms 
of government which, with few exceptions, were 
founded on democratic capitalism. Spawned in 
the despair of man, I.A. and A. rose and waxed 
strong. lt was armed with superb ambition, to 
dragoon the nations of the world into a colossal 
scheme of tidiness.”’ 

He tells it more than well, doesn’t he ? 

This great pax aeronautica fails, then, because 
men will not have their liberty and free will taken 
away, and fails because the Directors of Airways 
were themselves only human and became, by the 
very nature of their autocracy, nothing more than 
capitalists themselves. All nations must sign away 
their independence if the pax aeronautica is to be 
entirely successful, entirely powerful, and because 
Italy is still only on the fringe, Madame Abazar 
(and here is the heroine—slightly Arlenesque, but 
how different from those daughters of Mayfair that 
were his pride and joy of yesterday), the brilliant, 
hard but still fascinating woman of 1987, arranges 
for a bomb to be dropped so that the onus will iie 
with Italy. That is the beginning of revolt in 
I.A. and A., and some of her best officers leave her 
and ally themselves with David Knox. 

And now for the story. David Knox, possess- 
ing the greatest scientific brain since the world 
began, decides to overthrow I.A. and A., and by 
using all the Knox inventions he lets terror run 
loose in the world. The Knox Unit, an aeroplane 
that is capable of flying over nineteen thousand 
miles an hour and built of . . . but again I will 
let Mr. Arlen describe his own terrible invention. 

*** But how’s she fly?’ wailed the mechanic. 
* Where’s the ruddy propellor?’ They were all 
quite close to it now. The thing was completely 
closed in, compact, solid—of one piece. It looked 
like a great chunk of steel. But what Joe couldn’t 
take his eyes off was the huge knife. An immense 
shining scythe formed the nose of the aeroplane a 


yard wide and sweeping and curving upwards.”’ 

Of course she could swoop down and cut through 
a steel aeroplane belonging to I.A. and A. and 
of course the unit could go on as if it hadn’t even 
felt it. ... 

And so the story goes on—all that happened to 
I.A. and A.; what happened to Knox and his 
inventions; what happened to the world of Mr. 
Arlen’s invention. 

I enjoyed immensely this hurtling into the future 
(for Mr. Arlen doesn’t ramble there—he takes you 
there in his rocket ship at goodness knows how 
many miles an hour), and I was breathless and a 
little fearful when I had finished. 

Mr. Arlen is still rather an unknown quantity. 
He can write English (and yet he is not English) 
beautifully and easily, and he is not afraid of what 
he has to put down on paper. His future? Ah! 
wonder. . . . ‘‘ Man’s Mortality is an ambi- 
tious achievement. It has been done before. It 
will be done again. But with so much humour, 
and force? And written—Englished—just like 
this ? 

The British Empire in Virginia was founded by 
John Smith, and Pocahontas, the daughter of a 
native chief, fell in love with him. Unluckily, 
Smith, who was a soldier of fortune and a natural 
leader, did not fall in love with her; and later she 
was married to Rolfe, came to England, and made 
something of a figure at the court of James I. She 
saw Smith again in the days of his decline, when 
all the life had gone out of him and all the love out 
of her; and not long afterwards she died and was 
buried at Gravesend. 

That is the bare bones of a wild romantic story 
which Mr. Garnett has taken for the subject of an 
historical novel ; a good subject, an interesting and 
vivid period, only marred—like so many plots in 
real life are marred—by a premature and incon- 
clusive end. If Smith had responded to Poca- 
hontas it might have been better for him and better 
for her, and not all the skilful embroidery of court 
life, the gallant figure of Sir Walter Raleigh and 
the resuscitation of Anne of Denmark, can quite 
conceal the disharmony and tragedy of the two 
chief actors. 

But one cannot help these things in an historical 
novel—the record, after all, is there and Mr. 
Garnett is too good an artist to falsify his material. 

I cannot help thinking, however, that he has 
been a little depressed by the limitations of his 
subject.“ Immense pains have been given to the 
research and the composition. The facts are there, 
the style is there, the story is there ; but it does not 
seem quite to come alive, At any rate it does not 
stand out from the canvas like Rob Roy or Red- 
gauntlet or even Ainsworth’s Old St. Paul’s; there 
are no tedious passages (such as I at least have to 
skip in Ivanhoe and Kenilworth), but also there 
are no high lights—the tone is subdued through- 
out, and this, one feels, is definitely a mistake. 
Alt is a good book, and you must read it, but with 
a little more vitality it might easily have been a 
great book. And that quite definitely it is not/ 

I have to regret that by an error (probably my 
own) I reviewed Miss Storm Jameson’s ‘‘ A Dav 
Off ’’ before the date of publication. The book 
will be published on January 16th. 
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A POSY OF CRIME BOOKS 


HE Crime Club, for the selection committee of 
which—or so we judge from the announce- 

ment on its jackets—the present headmaster of 
ton produces his most strenuous work, does itself 
proud for the New Year with the publication (by 
W. Collins Sons & Co., 7s. 6d. net), of three tales 
of murder, plentifully adorned moreover with 
zobbery, blackmail, kidnapping, personation, fraud 
and perhaps some crimes that we have overlooked. 


Amateurs of evil-doing are thus provided with 
overflowing delights. Amateurs of detection per- 
haps come off second best. Many are the traps 
for the feet of those who walk this path. You 
must not only have a sufficient motive for your 
crime, but it must not be too prominent, or the 
reader will spy it at once; nor must it be too 
obscure or, when finally revealed, it will give him 
the schoolboy feeling of being ‘‘ choused ’’—he 
has not had a fair chance of piercing the mystery. 


Nor, motive apart, must the circumstances be 
such as to make it virtually impossible for any but 
one man to be the criminal, for then the question is 
reduced to a mere how and why. ‘This last is 
perhaps the weakness of Mr. Philip Macdonald's 
vivid and otherwise seizing ‘* Death on My Left,” 
that deals with the murder of the greatest English 
boxer since Tom Sayers on the eve of the decisive 
contest of his career. Here cunning use is made of 
the glorious thrill of the ring. Mr. Macdonald's 
construction—beginning with the discovery of the 
murder, then taking the reader back through the 
career of Kim Kinnaird, the champion, and of his 
astonishing manager Leo Petrass, and finally 
coming to the investigation and dénouement—is 
excellent ; only the author has been so careful not 
to do his public out of their inherent right to solve 
the niystery if they can, that all the ingenious false 
trails he lays cannot take the hound off the right 
scent, and this despite the efforts of Mr. 
Macdonald's brilliant sleuth, Colonel Anthony 
Gethoyn, to look mysterious. In ‘‘ The Murder of 
Caroline Bundy,’’ Miss Alice Campbell, another 
favourite, mixes romance with mystery, and paints 
a fascinating picture of a Russian refugee girl tried 
for murder and acquitted almost by chance against 
her own efforts not to let the truth come out. 

Miss Campbell lets us, nay means us to, suspect 
the criminals almost from the start : her object is to 
fix attention on the apparently cast iron alibi they 
have up their sleeve. If we have a bone to pick 
with her, it is because the construction of the alibi 
is too complex and the unmasking of the villains 
who killed the rich, foolish daughter of a cele- 
brated scientist, too laborious. Still, a fast rattling 
tale full of excitement and bubbling sentiment. 


The night editor of that great paper The Daily 
Courier is murdered in his office. How Richard 
Furlong, acting for Sir Philip Theale, its pro- 
prietor, pierces the mystery and incidentally ‘‘ The 
Mystery of the Golden Angel,’’ which is the title 
of Mr. Francis D. Grierson’s book—the Golden 
Angel being the nickname of Sir Philip’s confiden- 
tial secretary—makes a panting story. Here 
again the experienced eye may spy from 
the beginning that the murderer can be but 


one man. But after all not all eyes are experi- 
enced and it is possible that the decisive clue may 
be overlooked. 


A different vein is tapped by Mr. David Sharp 
in ‘‘ The Inconvenient Corpse ’’ (Ernest Benn, 
7s. 6d. net). This belongs to the serio-comic class 
of detective fiction. George is a cheery villain, 
but we cannot quite take his villainy seriously. Nor 
do Professor Fielding or the astute Orford quite 
act as reasonable men might do in the circum- 
stances predicated. But there it is: the story is 


great fun and will be appreciated by a large: circle 
of admirers. 


Altogether an inspiring beginning for the 
Detective New Year. 


BEAUTY IN BUILDINGS 
How To Look At Buildings. By Darcy Braddell. 
Methuen. 6s. 
BOOK which seems, at first sight, to be full 
of plans and elevations might well strike 
terror into the heart of the bravest reader (pre- 
suming that the study of architecture is not your 
own particular forte) but ‘‘ How To Look At 
Buildings ’’ is a book that should be put into 
the hands of every boy and girl over fourteen but 
for the doubt that their parents would pick it up 
and not put it down again. 

The question of taste is such an arbitrary one that 
all too often the expert is inclined to say ‘‘ thus 
and thus shall it be and no otherwise ”’ with little 
or no explanation for the reasons of his statement. 
But not so with Mr. Braddell. He leads us gently 
and quietly by the hand to view with him the 
beautiful (and the ugly) buildings which are 
scattered so lavishly over this England, and by 
taking us into his confidence he succeeds in making 
us see that a building need not necessarily be ugly 
to be cheap nor expensive to be beautiful. This, 
you say, is obvious; but take or make a tour of 
buildings and verify the need for the statement. 

His treatment of a rather difficult subject is 
sympathetic and his language simple. 


Religion in a Changing World. By A. H. Silver. 
Grayson. 5s. 

This is an interesting and stimulating book 
for all who are perplexed and worried by the multi- 
plicity of religious ideas. 

Mr. Silver does not set out to answer those un- 
answerable questions which men have always asked 
and will presumably continue to ask, nor does he 
set out a rigid table of religious rules and 
regulations. He examines calmly and dispas- 
sionately the main lines of religious thought; he 
indicates broadly what he considers to be the faults 
of our reasoning and he suggests some of the ways 
in which those faults might be remedied. 

The reviewer finds it hard to understand 
how he can reconcile a burning enthusiasm 
for a religion with the universal tolerance which he 
advocates; or to believe that a cannibal and an 
ardent Christian could conceivably settle down side 
by side mutually subscribing to each other’s views ! 

But it is a broadening book and reflection on its 
views a most profitable occupation. 
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THE OTHER LONDON 


Looking Back on London. By the Hon. Dorothy 
Hood. Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 12s. 6d. 
Recollections of an Octogenarian. By Il. G. 
Homewood. John Murray. 10s. 6d. 
HESE two books come as rather a shock even 
to the early-middle-aged. You may be only 
in the forties and therefore quite pardonably 
account yourself a modern; you accept the world 
cf to-day as though it had always been, you seldom 
look back, and never, unless by a chance meeting, 
the turning up of an old letter or the sudden 
appearance of a faded photograph do you get a 
sharp sense of the complete and utter contrast 
between the mode of life as it was and is. 

Away at the back of your mind there is an im- 
pression of ‘‘ Old Fogeyism,”’ a dim sort of idea 
ef narrowness and primness and inconvenience and 
tiresomeness—all vaguely associated with some- 
body else somewhere else. As though some nice 
old soul had once told you all about it. 

And then you open haphazardly (this is the best 
way to get the richest and most varied flavours from 
a delicious volume) Miss Hood’s book and you 
come across one of a thousand things like this: 
‘** Even Grosvenor Square is changing. How much 
out of date Connie Ediss’ song of thirty odd years 
ago is now. One verse began : 

O how lovely to breathe the air, 
Breathed by people in Grosvenor Square. 

Or you find Mrs. Homewood talking about when 
sunk frames came in for bicycles. 

And then you sit back and reflect either that you 
are older than you thought you were or that the 
world has moved at a different pace. 

That is one of the charms of these two books : 
they refresh memories, recall familiar things, bring 
into sharp relief blurred and half-forgotten things. 
All that even for the middle-aged. How much more 
so for the elderly. And as for the young, if they 
cannot read and revel in such reading then they are 
too old to be worth bothering about. 

Miss Hood's book is a sheer delight. She hasn't 
bothered to ‘‘ write.’’ She justs chats delightfully 
through 178 pages (one would not have complained 
had there been another hundred) with a laugh, a 
touch of regret, a piece of biting shrewdness, and 
always a sense of humour—and the result is real 
writing. 

When she looks round Mayfair to-day there are 
‘* various little things ’’ she misses : 


1. Shrilling of whistles for cabs. That was stopped 
long ago, to the advantage of the people who did not 
happen to want one. 

2. Little girls, dressed alike, out walking with 
their governesses. They mostly go to school now 
and dress differently when at home. 

3. Unfortunate plum-pudding dogs chained under 
carriages. I used to wonder what would happen if 
one had a heart attack. Mercifully you cannot chain 
them under cars. 

4. Big porters looking benevolently out of the 
gates of great houses. 

5. The old-fashioned nanny, in bounet and cloak, 
elderly, stout and important, and nearly two 
generations away from the meek little nurserymaid, 
bonnetted also, walking beside her. 

How Miss Hood knew and loved the London of 
years ago, and how fragrantly she has recalled a 


city ‘‘ which had no motor vehicles and boasted 


neither Lyons, A.B.C. nor Woolworth; where 
gramophones were but an eldritch screech, and 
pianolas unthought of; where electric light was a 
dim uncertain presage of things to come, and tele- 
phones the last fairy-tale invention, unknown to 
daily life; where young ladies were still ‘‘ young 
ladies ’’ and went out escorted by maids who were 
expected to dress in black, wear bonnets, and 
eschew fringes, which, strange as it may seem, 
they would have liked to grow. When hair and 
skirts were long, and waists were small, and 
nothing flew above but the sparrows and the 
smuts; while cinemas lay in the future, and wire- 
less was not.” 

Miss Hood ends like this: ‘* Enough, let its own 
sable cloak of fog envelop it once more. I must 
answer the telephone.”’ 

We hope it was a call from Ivor Nicholson and 
Watson asking her to write another book. 

Mrs. Homewood, the author of ‘* Recollections 
of an Octogenarian ’’ is eighty-nine years old. 
When she was fifty she started bicycling and kept 
on bicycling until she was eighty. Indeed, she 
bicycled round the world. G. K. Chesterton, who 
writes an introduction to a rather remarkable book, 
says that Mrs. Homewood set out to bicycle round 
the world with no more fuss than if she had been 
riding round the parish pump, and he regards her 
record as ‘‘ much more remarkable, and even 
sensational, than any of those sensational news- 
paper stories of the feats of pioneers, which will 
probably continue to be proclaimed in large letters 
in the popular press while there is a single thing 
that a woman has not yet done.’’ We are inclined 
to agree with him. 


LORD BUCKMASTER’S ORATORY 


An Orator of Justice. Edited by James Johnston. 
Ivor Nicholson & Watson. 15s. net. 
A speech biography, as this book is described 
by the editor, is not a wholly new idea, but 
it is an excellent one, especially in the case of a 
man the greater part of whose active career has 
been passed in the practice of oratory. 

Lord Buckmaster is recognised as one of the 
finest speakers of his generation; therefore the 
method is peculiarly applicable to him. We may 
disagree at times with Lord Buckmaster’s views ; 
we may fail to be convinced by his arguments ; but 
we can never refuse to recognise the uncommonly 
high quality of his art as an orator. 

Whether he is speaking on divorce, on the Black 
and Tans, on Peeresses, on the protection of 
birds, or on foreign policy, Lord Buckmaster can 
only be read with pleasure and with admiration. 

In the fifty preliminary pages which he devotes 
to his subject, Mr. Johnston paints a satisfying 
portrait of Lord Buckmaster, for ever fiery, 
humane, wide-minded, and dignified, a great 
artist in words, as Mr. John Buchan testifies in 
a preface as admirable as it is short. 

The body of the book is divided into speeches 
belonging to four prominent phases of Lord 
Buckmaster’s personality: the Statesman, the 
Reformer, the Lover of Justice, the Humanist, 


Lord Buckmaster may well be proud of this book, 
which is indeed a monument aere perennius, 
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Monarchs and 


Royal Yachts. By Paymaster Commander C. M. 
Gavin, R.N. Published by gracious permis- 
sion of H.M. the King. Edition limited to 
1,000 copies. Rich & Cowan, Ltd. 4 guineas. 


ie these days of hurried writing it is refreshing 

to find a book which deals so adequately with 
its subject as does ‘‘ Royal Yachts.’’ Paymaster 
Commander Gavin, who is at present serving in the 
‘** Victoria and Albert,’’ has spared no pains to 
ensure accuracy in every detail, while the pub- 
lishers have done their part by producing the 
volume in a style worthy of its theme. Hand- 
somely bound in morocco leather and printed on 
hand-made paper of fine quality, it is illustrated on a 
truly lavish scale, many of the pictures being repro- 
duced from paintings at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle. A series of carefully prepared 
appendices supply much additional information of 
interest. 


“ Fubbs's"’ Century 


Charles II, whose interest in sea affairs was un- 
flagging, was the father of modern yachting. 
Cruising and racing were one of his chief forms of 
relaxation from the cares of State. Beginning with 
a couple of yachts given to him by the Dutch, the 
‘* Mary ” and the ‘‘ Bezan,”’ he was for ever ex- 
perimenting with new and improved types which 
his shipwrights were kept busy designing for him. 
Considerable space is devoted to these early yachts, 
of which Charles had some two dozen built. Of 
them all, the outstanding success was _ the 
‘* Fubbs,”’ so called after the King’s pet name for 
his French favourite, Louise de Kerouaille, 
Duchess of Portsmouth. Twice reconstructed, the 
little ‘‘ Fubbs ’’ continued in service for a whole 
century, reflecting no little credit on the skill of her 
designer, Sir Phineas Pett. Though she was 
ketch-rigged, the ‘‘ Fubbs ’’ may be regarded as 
the ancestor of the famous racing cutter 
‘* Britannia.” 

“It is evident from the size of her masts—the 
main was made of a 22 inch Norway stick— that her 
superior speed was in great measure due to a large 
sail area. The very elaborate decorations were main- 
tained at her rebuilding in 1724, when over £370’s 
worth of carved work was added to that in a service- 
able condition salved from the old vessel. Eighty- 
five panes of glass were fitted to her windows, and 
£40 expended on gilded leather skins to embellish 
the fittings in the cabins.” 

The ‘* Fubbs ”’ was often used for state visits to 
the Fleet, just as the ‘‘ Victoria and Albert ”’ is to- 
day. 

When Queen Victoria came to the throne, her 
principal yacht was the ‘‘ Royal George,’’ a sailing 
vessel of 330 tons, built for George IV when 
Regent, two years after Water!co. Her figurehead 
and the coat of arms from the stern are now in the 
museum of the Royal United Service Institution in 
Whitehall. So uncomfortable did she prove on a 
voyage to Scotland and back in 1842 that the 
Queen ‘‘ expressed herself dissatisfied with so slow 
and out-of-date a method of travelling.” 


Ther Yachts 


As a result of this complaint, the first of three 
steam yachts to bear the name “ Victoria and 
Albert ”’ was built. She was superseded in 1855 
by the second ship of that name, the first being 
re-christened ‘‘ Osborne ’’—another name which 
was used again for a later vessel. All these 
yachts were paddle-driven. 


Until the close of her long reign the second 
Victoria’ and Albert’? remained Queen 
Victoria’s principal yacht. Of various anecdotes 
related concerning her experiences afloat, one of 
the best is her remark made after tasting the crew’s 
grog: ‘‘ I think it would be very good if it were 
stronger.’’ Naturally, the men were delighted 
with a comment so much to the point. 


It was in 1899 that the third ‘ Victoria and 
Albert ’? was launched. Unlike her predeces- 
sors, she was a twin-screw vessel with watertube 
boilers, well adapted for distant cruising. But 
owing to an unforeseen accident, her completion 
was delayed until after Queen Victoria’s death. 
In January 1900, as she was being undocked at 
Pembroke, the new yacht fell over to starboard, 
with a list which ultimately reached 24 degrees. She 
was righted by the addition of a quantity of pig- 
iron and water ballast before serious damage had 
been caused, but the question of responsibility for 
such an unexpected contretemps remained to be 
fixed. Though he acknowledged liability for the 
mishap, blame cannot justly be attached to the 
Director of Naval Construction who designed the 
ship, the late Sir William White. 


Silent Orders 


Sundry errors in the calculation of weights, 
supplemented by additional material worked into 
the ship without authority, were found to have 
produced an excess of weight of 771 tons above 
that provided for in the original design, rendering 
the vessel unstable. But after the necessary re- 
adjustments had been made, the 5,500-ton 
“Victoria and Albert’’ proved ‘‘ one of the 
safest vessels afloat and, for her tonnage, the most 
comfortable.”’ 


Various points of Royal yacht etiquette which 
have puzzled uninitiated are explained by the 
author. The King is the only person ever piped 
on board or on leaving the Royal yacht; and in 
her, unlike others of H.M. ships, the loyal toast 
is always drunk standing. Spoken orders are 
scarcely ever employed : 


‘* When the Royal yacht leaves, each man 
knows what is required of him; a movement of 
the hand suffices for a command, and only the 
splash of the cast-off hawsers and the sound of 
the engine-room telegraph breaks the silence.’’ 


Some particulars are given of the King’s racing 
yacht, ‘* Brittania.’’” This wonderful little vessel 
was designed by the late G. L. Watson, and is 
generally acknowledged to have been his master- 
piece. She is the only yacht that has ever won 
more than 200 races, 
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CHARLATAN OR SAINT? 


Mary Baker Eddy; The Truth and the Tradition. 
By E. Sutherland Bates and John V. 
Dittemore. Routledge. 16s. net. 


HIS is the first full, critical, and impartial 
biography of the founder of the Christian 
Science movement. It will not be popular among 
the convinced believers in her system, who 
naturally prefer the idealised myth to the cold and 
sometimes cruel truth. But simply because it does 
try to tell the full truth about a very remarkable 
woman, it will certainly not be ignored by those 
outside the Churches of Christ, Scientist ; and that 
great public which is still doubtful whether to 
rank Mrs. Eddy alongside Brigham Young and 
Dowie, or to place her among the inspired prophets 
with Isaiah and St. Paul will do well to read this 
book with some attention and care. 


Actually the test to which she is put is an extra- 
ordinarily severe one. In the old days a charlatan 
might go down to history as a saint on the strength 
of a pious speech being the only one to survive, 
but in no age perhaps would a saint remain a saint 
if the whole of his private correspondence were open 
to the public eye; even Elijah may have had his 
lesser moments when he would have preferred a 
night-club in Damascus to the grim solitude of 
Mount Carmel. It is a little hard on Mrs. Eddy 
that she lived in a time when letters were kept and 
newspapers were still printed on paper, not 
woodpulp. 


When the documents of her youth and early 
middle age are compared with her reminiscences, 
the discrepancies of fact are so great that the plain 
blunt man would at once write her down as a liar. 
Quite possibly, but if so, why did she lie? Not, 
surely, because she had a defective memory, or 
because she took morphia, or felt romantically 
sentimental about her childhood or her first two 
husbands. No; she reconstructed the past with a 
single eye to her own magnification. If the facts 
did not fit, so much the worse for the facts. 


There emerges finally a picture of a woman of 
dominant personality and great ambition; a 


woman who, like so many famous organisers, had 
‘a mind more active than original, and more 


receptive than critical. She could feel what she 
took to be the truth about God and the world and 


) gu disease, but as soon as she began to argue about 


qo 
\) 


it she was lost. Nor could she stand criticism 
either of her doctrine (which was derived from 
Quimby) or her methods, with the result that there 


ep" Swere many converts, but few of any distinction, 


re 


and some even of those few seceded or were 
expelled after a time. Like the beech-tree, she and 
the system she founded grew to a great height, 
but nothing could grow in the shade. 


pov ,.4 This long and on the whole destructive bio- 
4, 


aphy is fully documented. It will be an 
interesting and rather critical problem of high 
policy for the heirarchy of Christian Science 
whether to controvert it or ignore it. 


A.W.T. 


ILMS 
By Marx 


Baroud. Tivoli. 


Call her Savage. 
Dillon. Capitol. 


Kadetten. Directed by Georg Jacoby. Academy. 


= AROUD,”’ which comes to the Tivoli, is 

the first talking picture to be directed by 
Mr. Ingram, and, when one remembers his work 
in the old silent days, it must be labelled disap- 
pointing. He still displays his great love for 
panoramic effects; he still uses the camera mag- 
nificently to give the film an impressive appear- 
ance; the romance and the fighting are both ably 
exaggerated, but unfortunately the characters 
have got to talk. When they open their mouths 
the director’s skilful illusion is dissipated, and 
nothing remains but a rather feeble story which 
droops to an unintelligible end. 


Directed by Rex Ingram. 
Directed by John Francis 


If the picture had been a silent one and 
Mabrouka, the black slave, had never opened her 
mouth to remind one only of American cotton 
fields, nor Zinah, the Caid’s daughter, spoken to 
no purpose at all, then the moon in Morocco might 
have shone again with all its old brilliance for 
the delight of those who cherish the pictures of 
sheiks and have a passion for the horses of 
Arabia. As it is there is too much coming and 
going in the magnificent gate, and after that too 
much going and coming. 


Clara Bow makes her return to the screen in 
‘** Call her Savage,’’ which is at the Capitol. As 
a half-caste she lays about her with a will, but 
except for a brief period where a really amusing 
situation comes into being, only to be strangled 
within a few minutes of birth, this picture is a 
very crude piece of work. The censor has used 
his scissors on both the foregoing films, and 
‘* Strange Interval,’’ at the Empire, has also been 
shorn. Of the last-named it is sufficient to say 
that the interval is very strange and cinemas have 
no need of them. 


The trouble about sequels is that they have to 
follow their predecessors in title; ‘* Madchen in 
Uniform ’’ was a superlatively good picture, and 
had ‘* Kadetten,’’ the new film at the Academy, 
not been linked with it, it would probably seem 
to be much better than it is. ‘‘ Boys in Uniform,”’ 
however, is not acted nearly so well, in spite of the 
appearance of that great German actor, Albert 
Bassermann, nor is the direction of Mr. Jacoby 
so understanding or so subtle as that of Miss 
Sagan. 


There is virility, which one expects from Mr. 
Jacoby, and the trial scene which results in the 
acquittal of the cadet is excellently handled, and is 
further distinguished by a fine performance by 
Friedrich Kayssler, but this picture is no more 
than a sincere piece of work. Even as such it is 
worth a very great deal because Hollywood and 
our own cinema spend most of their time turning 
the handle of the camera to no useful purpose. 


= 
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ORRESPONDENCE 


Dorothy Osborne’s Letters 


SIR,—In the opinion of many the truest title to fame 
of Sir Edward Parry, whose autobiography you reviewed 
some weeks since, is his editing of Dorothy Osborne’s 
letters. 

The chapter in ‘‘My Own Way” dealing with this 
and the learned author’s adventures in finding a pub- 
lisher for the letters have more interest to lay readers 
than the professional anecdotes. At this day it seems 
hardly credible that two leading houses declined to take 
the risk, judging the interest of the letters to be merely 
antiquarian. 

In 1920 Prof. Moore Smith contributed to ‘‘ The Times 
Literary Supplement ” (Sept. 23, Oct. 28) a list of 
amendments to the order of the letters, and corrections 
of the printed text by, no means without importance, 
and Mr. Robert Steele (Nov. 11) added (not for the first 
time) an independent check on dates from the water- 
marks, of which there are several, so that a group of 
letters on paper of the same mark may be taken as con- 
tinuous. Sir Edward takes no notice of these com- 
munications, presumably thinking such matters too 
minutely critical for nine readers out of ten. But refer- 
ences to them might have been given if only in a foot- 
note and would have been welcome to the tenth. After 
all, the dates of letters are often material for right under- 
standing of the contents, .and certainly some of the 
variances from the MS. pointed out by Prof. Moore Smith 
spoil the sense. 

It may be, however, that all this will be dealt with in 
the critical edition which Sir Edward tells us the Oxford 
University Press is, with his consent, taking in hand. 
But will not that edition be a limited and costly one, 
not within the means of all the minority of readers who 
care for accuracy? 

Turning to other matters, it may be noted that 
Sir Edward Parry’s book furnishes fresh proof of a 
well-known phenomenon, namely, that no collector of 
anecdotes can hope to escape picking up a few vagrant 
ones which are kept alive (like the old prints reissued 
with new heads by thrifty engravers) by being assigned 
to different persons in successive generations. The sug- 
gestton of Hawkins at the day of judgment offering to 
take a few short cases was made before his time (and 
perhaps more plausibly) of and concerning Lord Camp- 
bell. On page 19 of the book, a very well known name, 
Sir Edward Clarke’s, is misprinted Clark, although he 
was a friend of the learned author’s. But proof-reading 
seems to be a mysterious gift of fortune; one may be 
a copious and learned writer and vet lack a sharp eye 
for slips of the pen or press. 

A LEARNED FRIEND. 


B.B.C. and Foreign Politics 


SIR,—The news that the Polish representative has pro- 
tested to our Government against the New Year’s 
broadcast, should bring matters to a head as regards the 
foreign politics of the B.B.C. The talks on foreign affairs 
that we hear on the wireless are given by people who, 
while they appear to know little of other nations, are 
evidently strongly desirous of influencing public opinion. 
This is a very dangerous combination. 

The “‘ Internationalism ” of these speakers only exists 
in name. They are strongly pro-German and anti- 
French and apparently quite unaware of the risks that 
British policy runs as the result of their attitude. It 
would be better for the B.B.C., if the directors are unable 
to find lecturers who know the European ropes, that 
speakers on the wireless should be confined to topics 
they understand. At present the foreign policy of the 
B.B.C. is a source of danger to international goodwill, 
for the views of these irresponsible persons are apt to be 
taken by foreigners as those of the British Government 
and people. 


VIOLET MILNER. 
14, Manchester Square, W.1. 


Give Her Air 

SIR,—It is quite obvious that the bow and arrow 
brigade in our Defence Ministries are out to do the Air 
Force in over Disarmament and the new Air Estimates. 
Can I urge you to throw your independent influence 
against this national suicide: for so it is? 

England is not an island any longer: the Empire is 
air-linked as well as sea-girt. In a trice foreign mail- 
carriers become air-bombers dropping the deadly poison 
gas. Our aircraft manufacturers are supreme in effi- 
ciency, and they gain foreign contracts, because of the 
advertisement our Air Arm gives their products. Air 
is the first line of an enemy’s attack: it is also the 
cheapest line of defence. And has London forgotten Sep- 
tember, 1918, when it was raided every night for a week 
at full moon? 

A. A. JOHNSON (late R.A.F.). 

119, Piccadilly, W.1. 


Should the Church Advertise? 


SIR,—-Your interesting articles in this week’s issue 
recall the efforts made to ventilate this subject at the 
special session devoted to Church advertising of the 
Advertising Convention held at Wembley during the Ex- 
hibition. To the disappointment of the “ practitioners ” 
who attended with a watching brief for their journals, the 
papers read, and the subsequent discussions dwelt almost 
entirely with Church advertising in the missionary sense. 

As your writer points out, the Church in her buildings 
has special advantages, but I venture to submit that the 
only way she can fulfil her mission is by a closer adher- 
ence to the precepts of her divine Founder—the one 
scheme of Church advertising which cannot fail to pro- 
duce results. 

CHURCHMAN. 


The Same Man 

SIR,—Will you allow me to say publicly in order to 
try to reduce my letter-bag from inquisitive London rate- 
payers that, alas! the Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., of 
Carlton House Terrace fame, is the saviour of Waterloo 
Bridge. Many cannot believe it: so they inundate my 
colleagues with inquiries as to the identity. And the 
daily Press, while ready to print anything else on the 
topic, forget to say this. I don’t profess to understand 
it. I merely record it. 

Memeer [,.C.C. [M.R.] 
The County Hall, S.E.1. 


Daft Dora 

SIR,—There are a lot of ridiculous laws connected with 
D.O.R.A., but the following will take some beating. If 
a person living in the country drives into a town to 
purchase his daily needs, and requires a bottle of wine or 
spirits during prohibited hours, he is informed that he 
may purchase it but that the law will not allow him to 
carry it out of the shop. If, however, the purchaser has 
a car outside, he can have it if it is sent across the road 
by the shop-boy with a bill. 

A. H. EDWARDS. 
Wood Stanway, Cheltenham. 


Last Straws 

SIR,—Your organ is one of the very few that remem- 
bers the over-taxed and over-rated middle-class : I agree 
entirely that rates are often worse than taxes. Here 
pre-war houses at 4s. 6d. in the £ of a £20 assessment 
now pay 10s. 6d. at £40. This small innocent middle- 
class district of retired professional men and officers has 
to have a full-blown Council with its offices and staff : 
it has a 6d. rate for its houses and a 2s. 6d. rate for its 
drains. Assessments are worse than rates: they keep 
going up and are uncontrollable. The County rate is 
down Js. 7d. on its record figure, mostly due to real 
economies : many more can be imposed without loss. 
When we all live on half our earnings savings will 
accumulate, foreign markets be recovered, and unem- 
ployment vanish. 

A. Horton-SMITH, 
Station Road, Fleet, 
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P.R.” and de Valera 


SIR,—In your Notes of Jan. 7th you suggest that Pro- 
portional Representation helps de Valera. Both The Times 
and the Spectator on the contrary assert in their issues of 
Jan. 6th that it helps the constitutional parties, and I 
suggest that they are right. The Spectator points out 
further that P.R. will prevent loss of seats through a 
splitting of the constitutional vote between Cosgrave and 
McDermot candidates. 

What P.R. will do is to prevent de Valera getting 
control of the machine unless he has the majority of the 
Irish people behind him. If he has the support of a 
majority, there is nothing more to be said. However 
much we may dislike his views, he is entitled to form a 
government. The danger of our system is that it may 
put in uncontrolled power a party which has no majority. 
It is not too much to say that P.R. has been the 
salvation of Ireland. Under our system, under which a 
5 per cent. turnover of votes may mean a 40 per cent. 
turnover of seats, de Valera would have got into power 
years ago, at a time when the first use he would have 
made of that power would have been to proclaim a 
Republic against the wishes of the Irish people. The 
result would probably have been civil war. 


S. R. DANIELs. 
Elcot Lodge, Boar’s Hill, Oxford. 


Music and Musicians 


SIR,—I cannot admit Mr. Robin Legge’s suggested 
amendment of that last paragraph. My old confrére 
should have observed that Beecham’s astonishing work 
in creating the London Philharmonic Orchestra has not 
been under-stated in the Saturday Review. To refer to 
the fastidious and demonic Toscanini in this connection 
not only does not minimise the credit and kudos due to 
Sir Thomas but emphasises both. 

HERBERT HUGHES. 

125, Church Street, Chelsea, S.W.3. . 


Little Latin and Less Greek 


SIR,—I suppose I’m an old fogey. But in spite of 
Headmasters and modern curricula I stick to the ways 
of England in her greatness. And the foundation of 
private education and of public life, indeed, the solid 
basis of a business career in the older established com- 
mercial middle orders in those days was a Classical 
Education. We learnt Latin and absorbed Greek. It 
was a hard school. But the lesson of clear thought, 
simple construction and severe beauty ground a man’s 
soul to powder. And out of the ashes of illusion and 
mental stock-taking there was born a fine perception of 
the higher duties in life. To-day this is gone for good. 
Greek is a fine art to a few : Latin is perfunctorily taught 
as an evil quickly to pass for ever. No wonder Demo- 
cracy is absent when we refuse as an educated people 
to read of it in the original in our youth! 


Otp ETONIAN. 
The Midland Adelphi, Liverpool. 


The New Rome 


SIR,—In case your correspondent’s letter regarding 
the reconstruction of Rome should be misunderstood by 
lovers of antiquities, I would like to point out that the 
plans have been drawn up with all due regard to the 
preservation of the most important architectural and 
archeological zones. In fact, the work in progress 
could be conveniently divided into categories, the first 
being the clearance of slum areas and the migration of 
the working population to healthier suburbs, where large 
blocks of flats have been built on the latest town-plan- 
ning lines; the second is the isolation of the antiquities 
made — by the demolition of buildings which 
clung like fungi to the ancient monuments. The whole 
area of ancient Rome from the Capitol to the Colosseum 
is now disclosed to view and the Piazza Venezia linked 
up with the Colosseum by a magnificent wide boulevard. 


W. STORMONT. 
Italian State Tourist Department. 


Next Weeks Broadcasting 


HE worst thing about Promenade Concerts is 
that they create a vacuum when the season 
is over. No amount of Section X, Y, or Z of the 
B.B.C. Orchestra can compensate for the joy of 
having a Symphony Orchestra at one’s beck and 
call every evening. It would, however, be stupid 
as well as ungallant to “‘ rail at Lady Fortune,”’ 
especially as, in this particular instance, the lady 
has sound reason on her side. At least she has 
spared us one Symphony Concert, given by 
Section D of the Orchestra conducted by Sir 
Landon Ronald on Jan. 17th at 9.20 p.m. 
(National). There will also be an opportunity of 
hearing the Hallé Orchestra conducted by Pierre 
Monteux in a concert relayed from Manchester, 
on Jan. 19th at 7.30 p.m. (Regional). 

For the rest there are two Vaudeville pro- 
grammes (Jan. 18th, 8.0 p.m., Regional, and 
Jan. 19th, 8.0 p.m., National), fortunately neither 
of them of the All-Male, All-Female or All-Nit-wit 
variety; a Revue by Archie de-Bear (Jan. 16th, 
8.0 p.m., National and Jan. 17th, 9.15 p.m., 
Regional), and a play ‘‘ Ghosts at Solberga ”’ 
(Jan 20th 9.35 p.m., National and Jan 21st 8.0 p.m., 
Regional). The latter, which will be produced by 
Peter Creswell, is noticeable in that it introduces 
Jean Forbes-Robertson to the microphone for the 
first time. 


The Saturday Acrostics 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 17 


HEADGEAR OF MODERN DATE, NOW SOMEWHAT SELDOM 
SEEN ; 

BREECHES BY DANDIES WORN WHEN STUART ANNE WAS 
QUEEN. 

. Bard’s final utterance ; poet’s last goodnight. 

. Heart of what served Jack well in many a fight. 

. Shaped like the envelope of embryo starling. 

. Dished up to feast the old man’s long-lost darling. 

. Bitter and curly : take away a third. 

‘* And whether I have pinions ’’—how absurd ! 

. Mad, frantic, raving—but we’ll keep its core. 

. She served the altar in the days of yore. 

. Halve me a dweller in the Arctic snow, 

10. And then curtail what makes old Dobbin go. 

11. Act of a king who nabs what isn’t hisn. 

12. Of wicked Greeks the subterranean prison. 


SOLUTION oF Acrostic No. 16 


D omesti c 
I e A 
D ecrepi 
D or Al 
Legerdemai N 
E ngage D 
D istaf F? 
pl I? 
D achshun 
D eerhoun PD 
L ibe L 


1 See David Copperfield, chap. xiiii. 
3 Clotho, which means spinster. 
* Our sailors formerly wore pigtails. 
* The Dachshund (i.e. badger-dog) is used for “ draw- 
ing” badgers, or brocks—getting them out of 
their earths. 


The winner of Acrostic No. 15 was Mrs. Violet G, 
Wilson, to whom a book has been sent. 
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NOTES AND 
QUERIES 


For Readers and Writers, Collectors and Librarians 


A MEDIUM OF COMMUNICATION 
.. BETWEEN LITERARY MEN .. 


A FEW TRIBUTES: 


In the early days of its history LORD Fifty years ago AUSTIN DOBSON wrote a poem 
BROUGHAM wrote: “N. & Q. is most valuable about Notes and Queries :— 
and made ten times more so by its admirable 
indexes. In “N. & Q.” we meet to weigh 
Mr. GORDON CRAIG wrote in 1925: “ Order 7 ee See: 
Notes and Queries if you want to enjoy one of the The race, thro Th its Moss O’ergrown, 
few unspoiled magazines of the day.” script upon Time’s latest stone. 
And only the other day a country clergyman added Nor scorn his latest waif and stray. 
to a letter renewing his subscription : “* Notes and Letters and Folk-lore,- Art, the Play; 
Queries is my secular Bible. Whate’er in short, men think or say, 

~ Notes and Queries is the recognised repository of homage 0." theme—we make our own, 
new discoveries in literature and of sidelights in ‘ ; 
the bypaths of history. 

Stranger, whoe’er you be, who may 

The Encyclopxdia Britannica records in its From China to Peru survey, 
bibliography of Shakespeare: “‘ From the com- Aghast, the waste of things unknown, 
mencement of Notes and Queries a special Shakes- Take heart of grace, you’re not alone; 
peare Department (see indexes) has been carried ag oy $3° will) may find their way 


SIXPENCE - - WEEKLY 


If you are not familiar with Notes and Queries the 
Proprietors will send you a specimen copy on receipt 
of a card addressed to 


THE MANAGER 


“N. & Q.,” 14, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
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Shipping 


P. & O. & BRITISH INDIA 


MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M. Government) 


Frequent and Regular Sailings from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, eto MEDITERRANEAN, 
CEYLON STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN SURITIUS 
EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, NEW 

ZEALAND, etc., etc. 
4 & O. and B.I. Tickets interchangeable, also 
of P. & O., Orient and New Zealand 
Shipping Companies. 


“Pity the Blind, but far, far better 
help this Hospital to prevent 
Blindness.” 


The WESTERN OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL 
MARYLEBONE, W. 


¢ 


NEEDS YOUR HELP! 


LONDON, E.C.3; B.I. Agents, GRAY DAWES & Co.. 
122, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 


Even a Churl will lend his Eyes to the BLIND. 


Hotels, &c. 


BesTON. Spa Hotel. Telephone: 211. Telegrams: 
“ CoMFORTABLE.”” 


IF ou, or any of your loved ones, have 
from a “stroke,” the dread 
Epilepsy, or, even worse, Encephalitis 
Lethargica, (Sleepy Sickness), Brain 
Tumour, Infantile or Creepin 


Palsy, you may feel a close sympathy wit 
the patients of 


THE HOSPITAL FOR 
EPILEPSY & PARALYSIS 


Maida Vale - - London, W.9 


IRENCESTER.—King'’s Head Hotel. ‘Phone, 55. 
First Class. Moderate Terms. 


Pz®OlTwicH SPA. Park Hotel. Telephone : Droitwich 38. 


DFPxzOlTwick SPA. Raven Hotel. Telephone : Droitwich 50. 


RESHWATER.—Freshwater Bay Hotel, Freshwater, Isle 
of Wight. Telephone 47. 


wt 


GOUTHWOLD. Swan Hotel. Telephone: 5. 


GOUTHWOLD. Crown Hotel. Telephone: 53. 


by 


Let your next machine be an _ English-made 
BAR-LOCK. It has every feature essential to 
efficient typing, all modern improvements and 
several advantages exclusive to itself. Here are 
three only: Instantly detachable and removable 
carriages, one base thus serving for six different 
lengths; Ten Key Tabulator; Patented Ribbon 
Device, ensuring perfect alignment and impression. 


Write for full particulars 


BAR-LOCK 


AR-L 
BAR-LET BAR-LOCK (1925) CO. NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND 
— LONDON AGENTS: 
gars, £8:8:0 case 
INSOLL & COMPANY, Southwark Street, S.E.1. Phone Hop 2033 
(Easy payment terms if desired.) 


Also Agents for the following Areas: BRISTOL -20, Bridge Street, Phone 22677. 


LEEDS—16/17, South Parads, Phone 22265, BRADFORD" B, 171, Swan Arcade 
Phone 4771. 
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C ITY. —By Our City Epirtor. 
Lombard Street, Thursday. 


T is early days to take a ‘* bullish ’’ view of the 
trade outlook but the City feels a certain satis- 
faction in the realisation of its: first estimates of 
improvement. These have served to hide the War 
Debt problem but not to bury it and its revival only 
awaits the assumption of the United States Presi- 
dency by Mr. Roosevelt and the re-establishment of 
an American executive with power to act for good 
or ill—we trust the former. Meanwhile the latest 
unemployment figures issued by the Ministry of 
Labour reveal what the City had hoped and 
looked for, namely increased employment more 
especially in the iron and steel and textile trades. 
The December decline in unemployment amounted 
to no more than 84,000 persons less on the register, 
but this is taken as some indication of what can be 
done under a régime of protection, and this little 
ray of sunshine at home is for the moment capable 
of dispersing the dark clouds of international 
finance though these must return even if only 
temporarily as the raison d’étre of the coming 
World Economic Conference. 


Gilt-Edged Outlook 

Gilt-edged stocks have suffered a little reaction 
from the activity and strength of the Debt Conver- 
sion period of last year. There has been, to some 
extent, a cessation of interest in this market, while 
many converters of the 5 per cent. War Loan were 
expected to seek in the New Year a higher return 
than the 3} per cent. interest which War Loan 
holders will receive for the current year. A further 
large call is due on February Ist on the 3 per cent. 
Conversion Loan which fell into weak hands on its 
issue and has probably not yet been entirely ab- 
sorbed by strong holders; some realisations were 
believed to have been effected in connection with 
the insurance of the burnt French liner ‘‘l’Atlan- 
tique,”’ and lastly activity in Home Rails and In- 
dustrials accompanied by a decline in unemploy- 
ment reacts on the gilt-edged market as ‘‘ threaten- 
ing’ a trade revival. But any fears of dearer 
money conditions were quickly set at rest by the 
allotment of Treasury Bills at under § per cent. and, 
indeed, in the immediate future the weight of 
money awaiting investment, held up to a large ex- 
tent by the Treasury restrictions on new issues of 
capital, must maintain gilt-edged prices until com- 
merce can provide a more lucrative outlet for funds. 

The 3} per cent. War Loan at present gives a 
gross flat yield of about £3 11s. per cent., while Con- 
version Fives yield £4 7s. per cent. but only about 
£3 9s. allowing for redemption. Where security 
must be the first consideration these yields must 
suffice, but for non-trustees, yields of about 44 per 
cent. can still be obtained from Colonial stocks or 
from Electric Supply Companies’ debentures with 
very large safety margins. 
Lower Banking Profits 

The City was prepared for a reduction in the 
profits of the big joint-stock banks for 1932 and the 
results published have proved these fears to be jus- 
tified. A banker is first and foremost a money- 
lender and the shrinkage in advances to customers 


and the absence of other profitable employment for 
funds during the prolonged depression was bound 
to be reflected in lower profits. The rise in gilt- 
edged stocks during the past year effectively dis- 
posed of investment depreciation, which proved so 
serious at the close of 1931, but not all the ‘ Big 
Five ’’ banks have been able to maintain their divi- 
dends in view of the bad debts to be provided for. 

The market for bank shares was at first cheered 
by the maintenance of the dividend on Barclays 
‘“B’”’ and ‘‘ C”’ shares at the usual 14 per cent., 
though net profits at £1,574,013 were about 
£220,000 lower than in the previous year. The 
Midland Bank dividend of 16 per cent., as for the 
previous year, was accompanied by the announce- 
ment of profits only about £37,000 down at 
£2,019,142 after making ‘‘ an appropriation toward 
bad and doubtful debts.” The first shock was ad- 
ministered by the heavy reduction in Lloyd’s divi- 
dend, the rate of 12 per cent. for 1932 comparing 
with 134 per cent. for 1931 and 15 per cent. for the 
previous year. In the case of Lloyd’s Bank, how- 
ever, full provision for bad debts has been made 
from the year’s profits which at £1,550,511 showed 
a decline of over £376,000. The National Provin- 
cial dividend shows a reduction of 1 per cent. and 
has come down from 18 per cent. for 1930 to 15 per 
cent. for 1932 and the past year’s profits at 
£1,593,318 are about £150,000 down on the 1931 
figure. The last of the ‘‘ Big Five ’’ to announce 
its result was the Westminster Bank whose profits 
are only about £106,000 lower at £1,495,172 and the 
dividend on the £4 shares is 18 per cent., now the 
highest distribution in the group. 


Bank Shares 

Lloyds and National Provincial shares were 
marked down heavily on the lower dividends, but 
taking a very cautious view it seems hardly possi- 
ble that the lower rates of dividend should not be 
maintained even in times of the greatest stress such 
as prevailed in 1932, and on this basis bank shares 
must command the attention of the investor seek- 
ing a high-class security. At 54s. Lloyds ‘‘ A”’ 
shares yield about £4 8s. 6d. per cent. and at 13 
the N.P. £4 paid shares yield over £4 12s. per cent. 
Both these shares are partly-paid and have, of 
course, always the liability of a call. On the 
Midland fully-paid shares, both the £2 10s. and £1 
classes, the yield is little more than 4 per cent. 
while on Barclays ‘‘ B "’ shares a yield of about 4} 
per cent. can be obtained. These shares are also 
fully-paid. Westminster £4 shares, £1 paid, yield 
about £4 12s. at the present price, but the fully-paid 
£1 shares which receive a maximum dividend of 
12} per cent. give very little higher return than that 
on British Funds. 


THE PREVENTION OF CANCER 
By C. R. Boswell 


Shows that cancer is much more easily prevented than 
cured and that it is prevented daily by the conditions 
of certain occupations. Reveals the controlling factor 
which effects this and shows how cancer may be 
prevented without expense. Prices, Cloth 5s., net. 
Paper Boards 3s. 6d. net. Of all Booksellers, or post 
free from the Author, 4b, Ashford Road, Maidstone 


